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5 emma corey 
o me in order to be Printed, and 
hen they were committed to the 
refs; the Bookſeller bethought 
mſelf that there wanted an E— 
diſtle to the Reader, or a Preface, 
hich might fill a place for fa- 
ion ſake, or ſerve as an Intro- 
juction to the ſubject matter 
reated of in the Book. Now it be- 
Ing unfit that the Prefs — 
* ind, and ſcarce poſſible to 


3 a2 3 


* upon him; but ſtill he inſiſted, 


that was an — 


Th „ 
either Epiſtle or Preface in due 

| _ from an 7875 ſo far off,! 
thought we, might let it take it 
dene Ad one | it 2250 
either: Yet this did not atisfie 
him, who thought it wud 2 
ve unto ward to he 

| rec be mediately from 
be Title Page, though I cond not 
apprehend what harm there was 
in it; for let the Epiſtle or Pre- 
face give nevet ſo promiſing an c- 
2 705 of the Book, if the Bgok re 
101 5 give a better account of- 
it ſelf. the Reader would be apt 
to complain that a trick were ** 


; which 5 
en; _ 


it was a cuſtoma ar 
could not decently 


the privilege. and prerogative of the 
Readers (whom we com 
make Judges, and if we do not, 
they will make themſelves * not 
to complement them in the begin- 
Ning 


and by 4 ey 3 
ing, a irly into the matter. 
4 never 80d at Com- * 
ements, nor much ſtood upon 
at ſome are pleaſed to call man- 
ers, thought that in this conceit- 
d Age it would rather furniſh 
hem with more matter to find 
ault with; and though I ſhould 
deavour to ſweeten them with 
Il the fine Titles of Candid or 
ourteous, Learned or udicions, 1 
ind or Gentle, it would ſcaree 
drocure one zood word; op a civil. F 
eturn from any of them: Hows 844 
ver, it being a thing wherein 1 © if 
night lawfully run the hazard 1 
eſolved to gratifie his importu- 
ity, and for my Friends ſalce to 
ake an Experiment 0 \che Rea 
ters countefie. | 
It has been a queſti 
yntinue to be ſo, as 
umours, intereſts and ions 
1 ion of Youth 
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at Publiut Schools, and in 
Companies, or in Private 2 
and few in number, be to be prefer 
eld? There is no doubt but tha 
both have their peculiar advan 
tages, and fo they have alſo the: 
diſadvantages : For it is the fats 
of all earthly things, that ther: 
are no conveniencies whatſoeve! 
which are not attended with thei 
inconveniencies; in private Educa 
tion the Perſon may be more 
cloſely followed, more carefull 
— more conſtantly attend 
ed, and more amply inſtructed 
but if thefe cannot be altogethet 
compenſated other ways (though 
I think they may) — they wil 
not make amends for thoſe del © 
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fects which cleave to a private, de 
but are diſcharged from à pub- tk 
lick Education, where emulation na 


amongſt thoſe who will ever be 
Jor any thing, raiſeth indu · I © 

e . ſtriving, and an en- 
dieavou 


* N , ns ä 
n Win.. 
deavour to N each other ; 
and the ſtarting of queſtions, 


their innocent w $and Uſ-- 
puting, hath this h 
th to clear their underſtanding . 


of things, and rivet them in their 
Memories: Nor is it inconſidera- 
ble that the freedom of their Com- 
nions bruſheth them out of their 
ill or ſturdy humours into a Com- 
plaiſant, or at leaſt civil deport- 
ment, and makes them aſhamed 
of that pride, affectedneſs and 
ſtarchedneſs, which is too often 
obſerved in thoſe who are hred 
up under the wieg, of their Pa- 
rents, eſpecially of an over ten- 
der and indulgent Mother: Nor 
do I think it the leaſt advantage 
that at publick Schools they learn 
more than their Books; for in 
managing their little Plots, In- 
trigues and Contrivances, they 
learn that warineſs and x 1 
which ſerves them after to good 
A. 4. Pp. 
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|  . - out among themſelves when Boys 


The Epiſtle. 

ſe. when they are to ma- 
s in the World: they 
degin betimes to ſee through flat 
tery, falſhood and deceit ; and by 
being croſs-bit now and then take 
the alarm thence to ſtand alway: 
afterwards upon their Guard, 
They ſee the various inclination 
and humours of Perſons, they ate 
not without a ſhrewd gueſs whom 
they may confide in, and whom 
not, and who are fitteſt inſtru- 
ments for their purpoſes, and ar- 
rive to a certain dexterity for ma- 
naging matters with others, When 
Men, from the little ſucceſſes 
and diſappointments which fall 


and thus they come from pub- 
lick Schools more fitted for bull. 
neſs, better qualified for employ- 
ment, and more ſafely to be truſted 
in the wide World : Whereas my 
young Maſter in his private Edu- 
cation may perhaps have ſwallow 


Who ata — —Uœ, ** — 2 
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2 great deal of Greet and E 


| uthors, but 5 — broke 
. comes abroad ſo raw and 


ery flattering fycophant "coak- 
eh him. out of any thing, and 


ch im; an Novice of a 
allant in e oft© dangerous 
ime of hig fe is yet to learn, that: 
at the hazard of an Eftate, which" 
a publick Schoothe mi ht have 


pretty well learned beforehand 


0 Play- toys. I do not by . 
it is Always thus, for the 

parts or particulat tempers of I 
or the watchfulneſs and care of 
Friends as to others, gets over and 
urmounts thefedifficulties in ſome | 


not many: who will diſagree with - 
me in this, that he who intends * 


175 4. run through divers good 
fot 
rom his Tutor, Cain or Re- 


ed as to the World, that 


deſigni odd over feach- - 


A 5 to 


8 y at the'peril of a, laſhing or- 


little time; but I believe there are 
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The Epiſth 
to live in theWorld without being 
made a prey or a ſcorn, muſt uſ: 
his ae endeavour to underſtand 
Men and Buſineſs as well as Books 
It is a much eaſier matter to ſtart 
diſputes, than to end them, and 
therefore our Author wiſely avoids 
them, making it his buſineſs ra- 
ther to inſtruct others than to 
engage himſelf in Controverſies. 
But though he ſeems nat to med- 
dleat all with private Schools, yet 
he lays down ſuch rules and directi- 
ons for the publick, as may in 
many inſtances be transferr'd to. 
the private; and thus he is ufe- WS 
ful and helpful to. both, without 
cenſuring either. But his parti- 
cular deſign was to ſhew his rea- 
dineſs to. give all aſſiſtance he 
could to a new erected Free 
School lately opened in the — 
where he was born, now lives, 
and his Eſtate lies; and I cannot 
but think it will be a great ad- 
| vantage. 


ile Reader. 

vantage to it to be under the in. 
ſpection of a Perſon ſo exemplary 
Learning; eſpecially if you conſi- 
der * — he propoſeth for 
accelerating the progreſs of young 
Scholars, and the remedies he lays - 
down againſt that heavy flow way | 
of teaching, which too much pre- 
vails amongſt us, whereby man 
of our Schools to the ruin of many 
hopeful Youths are made little ber- 
ter than Sine Cure. 
Seeing the wiſeſt of Men hath : 
given this advice, To train up 2 
Child in the way he ſhould go, back- 
ing it with this comfortable and 
encouraging reaſon, That when he 
is old he will not depart from it (Pro, 
22,6.) one would think it could 
be no exception againſt this Au- 
thor, that he takes ſo much care 
of Piety and Religion in the mat- 
ter of Education; But we live in 
an age ſo prepoſterouſly wile, ne 

| they 


The Epiſtle 
they turn over that to the laſt 
buſineſs, which ſhould be the firſt, Mio 
if they ever make it their buſineſs Mind 
at all; what (fay ſome) hath Re- ro 
| ligion to do with Schools? As if 
it were dangerous to learn to be, 
good. Others are for acquiring 
only ſo much knowledge in Re- 
ligion as may enable them to bur- 
leſque and deride it, in which 
caſe it had been · better for their 
Souls if they had never known 
What Religion was. Some are 
for an Education ſtrictly Religious, 
but being deceived themſelves, 
employ the utmoſt of their indu- 
ſtry to propagate their errors and 
miſtakes; and Schools are fet- up 
in oppoſition to Schools, and made 
the Seminaries of eternal Diſſen- 
tion: And- J leave it to the Con- 
ſideration of thoſe' at the Helm, 
whether the ſuffering of this be 
not a great overſight in the State? 
And whether ſueli a proviſion be- 


ing 


to the Reader. 
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g made, that Youth ſhould be 
ſt, N iouſly brought up in an uniform 
s id unanimous way would not 
e- Whrove in time one of the beſt and 
if Whoſt effectual means to put an 
ve, id to our deadly feuds and miſ- 
ig ievous diviſions? But though 
think it neceſſary, that Chil- 


ren be. early ſeaſoned with Re- 
gion, yet I think it ought to be 


ir one in ſuch a way, as may at 
ne ſame time improve their learn? 
re g according, to the ſeveral ſta- 
s, Pons and capacities they are in. 
'S, 1 know not whether the 22 
the Fable who div d at the ſhnad- 
d o and loſt the ſubſtance, may no 

Pp: WW ſome meaſure bean Emblem o 
le Wc prevailing humour of this age, 


hich ſo eagerly runs upon the, 
nprovement of, ſtyle, that we 
e in no little danger of loſing 
r impairing the Senſe, if the pe- 
ods be not fine, and the phraſe. 
welling, the ſoundeſt matter is, 

| nau- 


The Epiſtle. + 
nauſeated and conternn'd; hut the 

hall ee pleaſe, who tick 

the Ears, though at tlie ſame tim 


they banter the underſtanding 
and do by the ſenſe of Hearing, lik 
"Conjurers by that of Seeing, mal 
gaudy repreſentations, but whe! 
you would lay hold, you cat 
graſp nothing, and the Harangu 
proves as much a deceptio auditi; 


as Juglers tricks a deceptio viſas, + 
exceſſes are generally dangerous 
which all acknowledge, but few 
obferve ; for which way ſoever the 

| humour of an Age runs, they art 
ſtill prone to carry it too far, 
till tired or aſhamed of it, they 
run back into the contrary ex. 
treme; I have no mind to quarrel 
with the beauties of naked truth, 
but I muſt confeſs J love to fee 
her in a handſome dreſs; yet 1 
would not have her painted like 
a Lady of pleaſure, nor adorned 
like thoſe proud dames who carry 
an 


tu the Reader. 
an Eſtate upon their 
may be allowed ſometimes, 
— caſes, to put on her hoh: - 
ay robes, but cy generally 
Matrons 


; ſhe 


a ecomes in the van of 
lik rhom truth ſhould walk as moſt 


enerable. The very fame” Au- 
hors. according to the difference 
pf their ſubject do vary their ſtyle: 
Nor can it be — for 4 
tters as the 2 not 
„o they will not bear the ſame 
nd whoſoever writes, if he be 
feu fond of high-flown Expreſſions 
the to make his ſtyle unſuitable to 
e matter he writes on, and the 
erfons he writes to, he is certain 
Ne) in a Conſpiracy againſt kimfelf 
_ "ip defeat his own deſign. If 
are expect to find here ſuch 
ants as may relithonly either wich | 
ze guſto of the Learned, or take 
et Iich our admirers of Bloquence, 
| > Will E for our — - 
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_thor- hk intended to Write“ to u 


thol® Who have no need of Him, 
or at leaſt thinꝭe (03, His Zim Ws 
to come in to the ſucabü f. all 
blick Schoolsrand*"SctiveEma- 
of all concerned : in andfor 
ucation ;; and to deſeend to 


1 na benefit and: inſtruction even 
K Youth, the Capacities! of all 
which are very different, and at- 
cordingly his ſtyle is plain and 
familiar, but yet eaſie and Elgar, 
and. fitted- to: the: Capaci citiès of 


all ſorts. Of Perſons, and ſo of 
Joe. eneral and common ule-; 
he had wrote in anotlier 
. he had been leſs ſervice- 
able to his deſign; unleſs there 
ho can think - that it 


| von zhaye been mightily for 


 Edification to write be- 
yoo eir . underſtanding. Ha- 
ing ſald thus much of the ſtyle, 

I "might deſcend. to the matter 


but 
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ut the beſt Judgment of the pra- 
icability and uſefulneſs of that 


ay be made after a diligent peru- 


of the Book it ſelf, and to Which 
refer the Reader, and am his 


Humble ſervant, Rc... 
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The Authors deſign in this Treatiſe. 
Tr every every Writer , ought to 41 oj 
conſiderable good to _ t 


' 2arure #5 4 propoſal for the training u) 
Youth, in ſuch "= ul Learning as m 
render them beneficial to themſelves a 
the Community. The different Jud 
ments of — Fm Perſons fit. 
male ſuch My als, p. I, 2+ That ti 
Learning hath for many years flour! 
| Et Weſtern Parts, yet the meti 
I mM " till further impre 

% as inſtanced in ſeveral partic 
9.2, 3, 4. The fall: ends Men | 
pound to themſelves in ſending their Chi 

dren to School, and the methods | 
Education are to be ſuited to thoſe ende 
4,5, 6,7. Reaſons proving My. Milton 
project impracticable among us, p. 7, 
The Authors OT Apology for hi 
work. Chap 


What is to be — true Learning. 
The different apprehenſions of Men concern 
ing true Learning, p. 10, yr 12. Where 
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the knowledge pu of the 
Scriptures, of Tu. Lunge 
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Art, Sciences, in what eſteem 
20 be bad, p.28. The Art of War, p. 
29. | | 


Of ſuit ing ſtudies to the Capacity of the 
Learner, as alſo to his Birthand Station, | 

Learners Capacities various, : and what. 
things _ obſerved in order to _ 
partic improve ment, p. to 3 

Particular care of Perſons of be. rank, 
as their — — = 2 "fy 
requzre, p. 38, 39. s to i- 
ſuted A with a particular re- 
gard to the our native 


vant 


C , and what eſpecially to be taken 
care of by us 4s Iſlanders, p. 41, 42. 
Reaſons of the damp upon Learning, 5 
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CH AP. I. 
2 Author's deſign in this Treatiſe. 


Ho publiſhes any thing to 
{ . the World, 'ought to de 
ſign therein ſome conſide- 
rable good to mankind 3 
and the greater benefit his 
riting aims at, the more encouragement he 
ath to undertake it, as well as the reader to 
ei use and conſider it. n this 
ature are ſuch Propoſals which may be help- 
to the training up of Youth in uſeful 
earning, in that this hath ſo great an influ- 
ce upon that part of their Lives, which is 
o be imployed in action: and hence will be- 
ome highly beneficial to the perſons themſelves 
ho are thus educated,as hkewiſe to the Com- 
nunity, eſpecially the places of their habita- 
ions, Lo Which they hecome Bleſſings and Or- 
aments, On this Keaion, I here endeavour - 
o p.opound ſomewhat, how the years of 
bild and Youth may be ſo managed and 
mproved, as to produce truly Learned and 
'orthy Men, who may live with great con- 
cntinent and fatisfation to themſelves, and 
vith great advantage and uſefulneſs to others, 
| know that in this many * think — 
ol. 
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D 
ſo well skilled, as to need no aſſiſtance fron 
others, ef] r from one, who hath, beg 
little imployed therein: And others will im 
gine, this concerns themſelves, as being a dul 
ject only fit for Tutors and Schoolemaſters 


to whoſe care the Education of Vouth is cem 


mitted, But with all I conſider, there are « 


thers of another temper, who judge any Pre 


al worthy of their ferious, thoughts that 
th any tendency to the bonour of God, th 


welkare of mankind, the good of their Po 
ſterity, and the Happineſs of their owndear 


Country in future Ages: That fuck arewitt 


all convinced, what influence a weil ordered 
ducation hath to promote each of the fe, as tend 
ing to make Men Good and uſeful, and ther 
both themſelves and the Age they live in, ſo far 


happy: And conſequently 1 hope, that what- 
ever is propouuded that may any ways con. 
tribute to that end, wil id at leaſt a candid 


entertainment with ſuen Readers. 


flouriſhed 2 


weſtern parts of the World; whileſt Greece 


* 


and Aſia are, that which they formerly ſtiled 

Barbarians.” And certainly as the Kno. 
ledge now acquired is more uſeful and excel- 
lent, ſo no doubt the way of inſtructing 
Vouth therein is much hetter, than it was 
ip thoſe times, when School: niceties 1 

, 9 0 cnly 
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rm this, I ſuppoſe that the merhod of Edn- 
cation may be improved, and reudred in ſever 
ral re pech leſs toilſome; and that many o- 
— — that — uſefal and 9 
to the generality or Learners, may uglit 
— with What is wal te po 


hath been obſefved and complained off by 
judicious perſons, and the reſt may be; that 
many things in learning the Grammar are 
veral things that may be uſeful are not taught 
in their due Kafon ; that care is not taken to 
alleviate the neceſſary toil which happens in 


which is deliphtfu 


0 
is neceſſary to be 


well as Refrel 
ſurpaſling that which they 


fal knowledge, ay much more profitably in 


learning to Write a good Hand, Arithmertick, 
and other things of this nature. And thence 


111 
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©.» 1 GY or abgor ee 
admired Learning, Yet notwithftand- 


Boys in Grammar Schools, For ſome of this 
impoſed that are toilſome and needteſs, ſe- 


the learning of a Lang by intermixing tar ⁵ 
L 1 highly uſe - 

ful and proper for their years; that no te- 
gard is to that time that is ſpent, and 

ſpent, in Recreations, that 
it may be 14 to their Improvement as 
ment, to their Advantage and _ 

therewith - their Pleafure, _ f not, 
| nd in their or- 

dinary Sports: And further, that that Learn- 
ing which is acquired at Grammar Schools, 
is of little or no uſe to ſuch as are ſet to ordi- 
nary Trades, and conſequently that time mjght - 
have been better ſpent in attaining ſome. uſe- 


"Whatever tends to rectifie and reform theſe 
things, muſt be acknowledged beneficial to- 
wards the Education of Youth, and by con- 
ſequence; to the good of mankind, = 
Io make this out the clearer, I ſhall take 
notice what their ends are, which Men pro- 
pound to themſelves in ſending their Children 


to Shools; and therewith conſider, whether 


the ordinary.courſe of teaching there obſer- 
ved, is effectual for the accompliſhing thoſe 
ends, however, whether it may not in ſun- 
dary particulars be amended and improved, 
Now thoſe ends are, either to fit them. for 
Trades, or an ordinary Country Life; or to 
Educate them in one of the three learned 

Profeſſions of Divinity, Law or Phyſick; 
Or laſtly, to accompliſh them as Noblemen, 


or Gentlemen, and to render them uſeful and 


ſerviceable to their Country. Each of theſe 
Ends therefore ſhould be attended to, as much 
as poſſible, in Schools. As for the firſt of 
theſe, Grammar Schools fignifie little to their 
Improvement Only as they tend to train 
them up in a way of Diſcipline ; ' to make 
them underſtand the Principles of Religion, 
(which is indeed a great advantage, When 
Parents are remiſs, and School-maſters dili- 
gent herein; ) to preſerye them from a habit 
+, of Idleneſs in thoſe tender years; as alſo to 
help them to ſpell Englith better, by that 
knowledge they get in Latin, ( which others 
acquire as well by frequent writing, and 

| | diligent 
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ese . 1 
to- diligent obſervation) and ſomewhat elſe. it 

on- may be of the like kind. Otherwiſe that 

5 Learning tends not at all to improve them, or 

ake fit them for ordinary Callings, except theiF 

ro- bein a or ſome few ſuch Trades, 

ren ¶ to which ſome skill in the Latin Tongue is re- 

tier gquiſite, unleſs in ſome ſuch caſe, there is not 

er- one in an hundred, that doth not. in a few - 
ofe Wl years looſe all that skill in Latin or Greek 

m- that he got at School, when it proves no 
d. way ſerviceable to his Calling or condition! of 
or Life. I know indeed by fome Merchants, 
to who have leiſure for Study, or by commerce 


with Foreigners are forced, if not to uſe the 
Latin Tongue, yet to uſe the Italian, Spa- 
niſh or French, which have ſome affinity with 
Latin; this Learning which I have been 
ſpeaking of, may be retained, or at leair 
made uſeful to them: But this proves not 
ſo to others, who have not that uſe for this 
Language, nor opportunities to improve them- 
ſelves in it. Now 'tis great pity thoſe years 
ſhould be ſpent ſo anprofitably. 'when they 
might be better improved, and the former 
advantages acquired together with this im- 

provement. Aer 5 
As for the two latter, viz, ſuch as deſign 
one of the learned Profeſſions, and Perſons 
of Quality; theſe are ſuppoſed to be pre- 
pared at Schools for à further progreſs in 
learning at the Umiverſities, by which they 
may become fit for their Profeſſions, and 
| B 3 Bleſ · 
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(56) 
Bleſſings to their Country. Now as it will 
be readfly, owned, that it is the Intereſt of 
a Nation to have the firſt of theſe, (Di. 
vines, Lawyers and Phyſicians ) learned in 
their Profeſſions : So it is no leſs fo, that 
Perſons of great Birth and Eſtates ſhould have 
ſuch a ſhare of Knowledge and true Accqm- 
pliſhments, that they may become Excellent 
and Learned Men. As their Wealth and 
Honour afford them greater opportunities 
of doing good, than others enjoy ; So would 
their improvements fit them for it: And there. 
fore care ſhould be taken that ey be not 
diſcovraged, but that all fit means be found 
our for their eaſier acquiring ſuch improve- 
ments. I will add one thing more; That if 
ſuch perſons have any other piece of Learn: 
ing, beſides ſach as immediately fits them 
for their Station in the World ; this tends 
to make their other Accompliſhments more 


TH valned, themſelves loved by ſuch as are $kil- 


ted in that Learning, and more eſteemed and 
reverenced by others. Now tho it may be 

truly ſaid, that the things taught in Schools 
are beneficial and ſubſtantial to their Ends: 
Yet I cannot but think that many other things 
may therewith be taught them, which are 
uſeful,and withall fit for their years: eſpecially 
when the eg theres ſhall both im- 
prove them and make the toilſome part of their 
work more delightful. And hence when they 
ſhall meet with more encouragement in their 
+ 4dr per: 


= 


urſuit of Learning, and become inſpired 
* ith greater diligence in proſecuting it; 


ey ſhall receive much greater advantage in 
heir younger years, than what uſually i at- 


hat Nained. The ſame might be ſaid in reference 
ave o the Univerſities : Of which more after- 
om- Wvards. Now if this were effected, we may 
ent Nich good - reaſon hope, that our Nobilit 


ind Gentry ſhall become more accompli 
ind thoſe of Learned Profeſſions yet more 
earned. If therefore any method of Edu- 


ere · Nration can be propounded, whereby Time 
not Wnay be more improved, things taught at 
und chools (together with what is now gene- 
we-Hally taught which in it ſelf is uſeful Learn- 
t if ng) made a foundation to a further progreſs in 
urn rue Learning: If diſcouragements from toil- 


omneſs may in ſome meaſure be removed, ſo 
hat Boys Studies ſhall be made their Recreati- 
ns, and their Recreations made immediately + 


kil- Wfrviceable to advance their Studies, however 
and their improvement: I doubt not but ſuch a me- 
be thod muſt needs meet with a general ap- 
zols N probation. WES | 
ds: To this purpoſe Mr. Milton, hath writ- 
ngs Wh ten a Diſcourſe annexed to ſome Poems, and 


publiſhed Anno Dom. 1673. in which many 
uſeful things are laid down towards the 


- WH reforming of Education, But in this reſpe& 
eir lis Model muſt needs be unſucceſsful, in that 
hey not only it quite alters the method, that hath 
eir been andi is {till uſed 3. but alſo renders thoſe 


B 4 places 


one elſe would, ſo far conſult the good of li 
native Country, and the honour of God, a 


(8) 
places of Education, in the Foundation an 
Endowment of which this Kingdom is hay 
Py, (mean Schools and Univerſities )-whol 
ly uſeleſs, Why he did ſo, I leave other 
to judge. Furthermore, his deſign woul 
on this account become impracticable, (be 
ſides others that might be named) in that ſuc 
Learned and Prudent Men, as are fit to teac 
and govern in ſuch an Accademy as he hati 
modelled, would not be perſwaded to un 
dertake the task, without a ry co 
-ble incouragement, for which he hath-found 
no proviſion, which is to be had in ou 
Schools and Univerſities, through the bou 
ty of our Pious Founders and BenefaQors 
Now if that Learned Gentleman had, or any 


to adapt a way of teaching, that may in 
ſome meaſure attain thoſe ends, which he 
hath propounded in that Diſcourſe, to th: 
. . preſent model of our Schools and Univerſ+ 
ties, which are places (at leaſt many of them) 
ſo endowed, that in them young Men may 
find encouragement, as well as Teachers ! 
Competent Maintenance; he would here. 
by highly oblige the preſent and future Ages, 
The Conſideration of all this hath promp- 
ted me toimploy ſome of theſe hours I could 
ſpare from my other Studies, to think of 
— that may have a tendency to thoſe 
ends. 1 am ſenſible * Jam on * 
| 5. r 
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CHAP. IE 
What is to be efteemed trae Learning, 


*Ecing my punpoſe in this following Dil: 
8 courſe is to eadpbund fomewlaa thiat may 
advance mus Lean, or at leaſt to ſhew 
how. Youth may be beit tramed ap therein; 
halb here ſhewy what is in truth worthy to 
be eſteemed ſuch. Moſt Men now deſerved- 
ly laugh at that deſcription of a good Scholar, 
which is yet uſed in ſome places of this King- 
dom; wiz, One that can Read and Mrite 
well, which in former Ages was ſufficient to 
render a Man a Clerk or Learned Perſon: 
And yet at the ſame time are ready to place 
Learning in ſomewhat, which of it ſelf will 
hardly deſerve it; 1 mean Skill in Langua- 
ö 1 : While they undervalue the 

nowledge of uſeful -hings, to the acqui- 
ring of which Skill in Tongues is ſubſervient, 
and indeed on that account valuable ; as with- 
all, it Hel ꝑs us to convey our know!cdge with 
the greater advantage to others, The ſeye- 
ral Nations of the Worid aitord us the 
knowledge that is ſomewhat. advantagious, 

and the more truly Learned auy Nation 1» 
ul 
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or hath been, the more defirgble is the 
knowledge of the Language in which they 
wrote, - On which reaſon Hebrew, Greek 
and Latin are deſervedly. preferred before o- 
ther Languages. The firſt is valued as it is 
the Fountain and Original of many othe 
Tongues, and as it is the Language in which the 
Holy Scriptures are written: Which, being 
the Revelations of God's Will to Men, and - 
part of them the beſt Monuments of Anti- 
quity, are juſtly reputed Treaſuries of Learn- 
ing, and the Language in which they are writ- 
ten highly valuable. Greek, as it is on the 
ſame account eſteemed, fo that almoſt 
all terms of Arts are borrowed from that 
Language, . mot Arts having been inven- 
ted and delivered by them: Beſides its 
worth and uſefulneſs, becauſe many excellent 
Poets, Hiſtorians Orators, Philoſophers | 
Fathers of the Chutch, and other Learned . 
Men have left Books written in that Lan- 
guage. And as upon this latter Reaſon La- 
tin is eſteemed, ſo alſo as it is now the Ul- 
niverſal Language in which Learned Men of - 
ſeveral Nations communicate their knowledge 
to each other. Others Languages muſt 
proportionably . value fot the fake of the 
Books written therein, and each Man's ot- 
taſion to converſe with them that uſe it. S0 
that skill in Languages is on this rea ſon vali= 
able, as it tends to help us to the knowledge of 
other things that ate uſeful. Language is 


(as - 


' s, 
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TS 
(as Mr; M. ſpeaks) but the inſtrument of 
Conveying to us things e. to he knomn. And 
tho. a Linguiſt ſhould pride himſelf to have 
all the Tongues that Babel cleft the world 
into, yet if he have not ſtudied the ſolid things 
in them, as well as the Words and Lexicons, 
he were, nothing ſo much to be eſteemed 4 
Learned Man, .. as any. Teoman or Trade|- 
man competently wiſe in. his Mother Dialett, 
be like might have been urged concerning 
thoſe Arts that teach the modes of things, 
FF; which are rather inſtruments of Knowledge, 
than true knowledge it ſelf, | 
| - But withoat further proſecution of theſe 
things in this place, I come now to ſhew what 
true Learning is. Every one will eſteem that 
knowledge fuch , which accompliſhes the 
erſon that is endowed with it,, and renders 
lum more fit to advance the Honour of God, 
and to do good to the World: Such as tends 
to diſcover God's Perfections, that we ma 
LIöve him and be made like unto him, and ſo 
far as our natures are . N be re- 
duced into our primitive Original Excellen- 
cies, and laſtly, become more fit, and withal 
more willing, to act ſuitably to the Ends 
for which we received our e our 
Endowments, wherewith we are accompli- 
ſhed. Now thoſe either ( 1.) reſpect God 
"Himſelf, and fo we are his Prieſts, made wim 
Rational Souls, that we may obſerve Gods 
Perfections, which he diſplays not only Peaks. ne 


od 


r 
cred Volums, but alſo in the Works of 
-E-ation and Providence; which none of the 
eriour rank of God's Creatures are fitted 
Contemplate, and th.nce to adore their 
Laker, beſides mankind. Or (2. ) theſe 
ſpect our ſelves, our own Happineſs and 
licity, a deſire of which is implanted in 

Souls, and conſiſts in the perfecting of 
r natures, and in the enjoyment of the 
iefeſt good. Or (2. ) they reſpect the 
eſt of the Creation of which we are made 
ords, whoſe good we are to ſeek after, 
ut eſpecially that of mankind, we being 
ade ſociable Creatures, endued with prin- 
iples to defire and effect the good of others. 

at Man therefore is truly Learned, Wo 
s indued with ſuch knowledge, which fits 
jim for the aforeſaid Ends. 

As the Knowledge of things is the beſt 
earning, ſo. the more Excellent the things 
e know are, ard the more advantagioũs 
o promote the. foregoing: Ends, the more 
aluable that Learning is. Conſequently 
hen God is the moſt | a Being, what 
ever tends to inform us, what he is, and 
hat his. Perfections are, that we may az 
dore bim, be made like unto him, — act 
for his. Glory; What his Will is, that we 
may conform to it, ſo as God may be honou⸗ 
red, the World benefited, and our ſelves 
9 and made happy: This muſt 
needs be eſteemed the bigheſt and beſt Learn 


in 


e, e 
ing. Now this is to be obtained from t 
ſtudy of theſe things, herein God hy 
diſcovered his Perfections, and declared 
Will to mankind. And therefore we mt 
reckon the Holy Scriptures as the choice 
Repoſitories of true Wiſdom, and a thoxouy 

acquaintance therewith as the beſt Learning 
both in reſpect to the Author, as being end 
ted by the Holy Spirit of God, and dehvert 
to the World by ſuch, who manifeft the 
Divine Miſſion by doing ſuch works, ; 
could not be done but by God's immediat 
and extraordinary aſſiſtance: As alſb in 
| to matter contained in them, as man 
feſting God's Excellencies, that we may glotiff 
him, and be like unto him; his Will, that w 
may obey it, and hence God may be gloti 
fied and our ſelves made happy; and with 
as this knowledge makes us benefictal too 
thers, That Wiſdom that is from above bein 
not only pure but hence able, gentle, eafie tt 
be intreated, full of mercy and good fruit: 
&c, Beſides, the knowledge of the moſt eaſi 
things contained in the Holy Scriptures, arc 
not only uefa, but neceſſary for all, And 
. as for what it diſcovers of other things, it 
may juſtly vie with any other Learning in 
the World So that this is the beſt Learn. 
ing, and whatever hath a tendency to un 
fold the Holy: Scriptures, ſo far as it con. n 
Auces thercto, is on that reaſon to be valued e 
Such as the kill in the ann t 
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ey were written, knowledge of the Cuſtoms 
the Fews, and of their Neighbours, of 
hom they borrowed too mucli to the cor- 
pting of their Religion; and other things, 
ho many to be here mentioned. 1 
That Learning which 1 ſhall next menti- 
is that which we find ſo much ce lebra- 
> among the wiſeſt Heathens, viz. the 


˖ ledge of our ſelves, By this ] underſtand: 
tag Dictates of Reaſon and remainders of 
5 at Law which Got hath written in our 
* Souls : which tho they may ſeem to be only 


ome ſcatterings after that wreck which 'we' 
uffered in mn, yet are not of ſo little 
alue as to be neglected, but to be gathe- 

ed up and preſerved vrith all the care and di- 
igence imaginable, in that we fmd the Holy 
Scripture ſuppoſes them, and often appeals: - 

0 Now to the finding out the Laws * 
pf Nature,; there are but two ways; the” 
firſt is, the obſerving what Heathent have 
left in their Writings: For when theſe had 
not the advantage of conſulting the-Revela-' 
tion of God's Will in the Holy Scriptures, 
they muſt be ſuppoſed to deliver the reſults 
of their own reaſoning... Or elſe ſtcondiy; 
by ſeriouſly conſittering the Reaſors of Good! 
and Evtl,; and thence judging of the obliga- 


{a tion of Laws (which way ſotver at firſt! 
4 made known) whether agreeable: to tho kk 
900 grounds, what Laws reſult from the frame of 


the World. The firſt is that way whien 


( 16 ) 
moſt have taken to find out Natures Laws 
Yet how defective it is, is evident; in that 
we know not how to diſtinguiſh, what things 
were received by Tradition, from the times 
of Noah, the ſecond Common Parent of 

Mankind; what were borrowed of the Fews, 
or others that had converſed with them 
what benefit Seneca, Plutarh, however the later 
Platoniſts might receive from Chriſtians or 
their Writings, tho they wanted the ingenuity 
to acknowlege it:Jand what were the mere di- 
Cates of their own Reaſons, Beſides, it is 
bard to know what the Sentiments of vulgar 
Heathens were in thoſe things, wherein their 
Philoſophers, by improving notions at firſt 
borrowed, ſpake excellently. Conſequent. 
ly, the latter way is the beſt, tho difficult. 
eſt, of finding out the Laws of. Nature : 
When we do not only enumerate ſuch Laws, 
but manifeſt that they are indeed Natures 
Laws, by ſhewing that they are Prineiples 
and Dictates of Right Reaſon, or Rules of Life 
ſignified by the very order and frame of Na- 
ture. I mention this the more largely, in that 
ſuch a work would fortifie Men againſt cer - 
tain vile Principles, which ſome in this laſt Age 
liave vented, and others too kindly entertain- 0 
ed; be a great help in ſtating caſes of Con- 
ſeience, and withall, the beſt foundation 
of Ethicks, Oeronomicks and Politicks. The 4 

late Reverend Biſhop: of Cheſter Dr. Wilkins 
his. Treatiſe of The Principles of Natural. 
_ | T heology 
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aws cxcellent in this kind. 

that Another ſort of Learning is the knowledge 
1ngs the Works of Creation, which tends iu 
imes Many reſpects to the promoting of the afore- 


id ends of true Learning: In that (1.) a 
horough ſearch into thele, tends to diſco- 


t of 


ews, 


em er and ſet forth the Power, Wiſdom and 
ater oodneſs of Cod; which being otherwiſe 
s or :21/ible are clearly ſeen, as they are diſco- 
uity ered and der/tood by the things that are 
e di- ade by God. I ſay, a thorough ſearch, in 
it is hat (as the renowned Lord Verulum ob- 
Igar erves) tis a curſory ſuperficial view and 
heir Mbſervation of theſe things that produces 
firſt Atheiſin; whereas a fuller infight, not only 
ent. None inces us of the neceſſity of an Almigh- 
ult: ty Creator, but withall fills our Souls with 
re: oring thoughts of his Wiſdom: and Ma- 
ws, Melty. The truth is, we are defective in our 
'res Duty to God, and unworthy of that under- 
ples ſtanding which -God hath given us; if we 
 ife do not ſurvey the wonderful works of our 
Ja- Creator, take notice of the Beauty and Or- 
hat der, the delight and advantagiouſneſs, in 
er- he ſeveral parts of the Furniture of the 
oe World, That we may therein difcover, and 
in. Nat the lame time admire, the Perfections of 
on. God which are diſplaied in each parcel there- 
on of, and much more in the contexture of the 
he whole frame: By which (as a late admira- 


tology , as it reſpects our Duties to Gods 
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(18) 
bly learned and no leſs pious * perfon ha 
obſe rved) not only large acknowledgement 
7 but even gratulatory Hymns, as it were d 

Praiſe have been extorted from the moutti 
of Ariſtotle, Plinn, Galen, and ſuch like Me 
nerver ſuſpeted to be guilty of exceſliy 

Devotion. Further (2.) a knowledge of thel 
wh Things is the firſt ſtep, and beſt method, tc 

ward the attaining true Philoſophy, For ho 
can we have a fuller or clearer account « 
natural Cauſes and the true grounds thereo 
than by firſt acquainting our ſelves wit 
the Hiſtory of Nature, and thoſe Phenomena 
which the other pretends to give us the Rea 

" Ton of ? For I account any thing elſe to h 
properly Natural Philoſophy, Theſe 
ons of Matter, Form, Privation, Motion 
Elements, Mixtion, &c. which are to be me 
with in ordinary Syſtemes, are not ſo much 
 Phyjicks,, as Metaphyſacks : And ſuppoſing 
them as ſuch. to have their benefit, yet the) 
are wholy uſeleſs to that end, which: Na 
tural Philoſophy pretends to. Neither can 

J deem ſuch Treatiſes to deſerve that name, 
which from ſome feigned Hypotheſis give 
an ingenious account of the 9 of 
Nature of which Sir M. Hale of the Ori 
ginal of Mankind, p. 9. 10. but ſuch as art 
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ux of the Sea? When we are at fo gre: 
loſs concerning oW ſelves, both in reſpe& 
the Underſtanding and other operations' 
Souls, how they are performed; as alſo 
our Bodies, in refererce to their Gene 
tion ard Life in the Womb, and other a 
that are conſtantly. exerted by them; is 
at all to be wondred at, that our 'appretk 
ſions of the Inviſible God, who made all thin 
and is ſo far above us, ſhould in many reſp 
be _ and ſhallow? The ſame might be 1 
ged in reference to the Myſteries of CH 
Incarnation and the Reſurrection of our | 
dies. Laſtly, as this knowledge tends 
gratifie and accompliſh ſuch as have it, { 
is of great uſe and advantage to mankind 
in that by this obſervation of the Series 
Cauſes, many things are found out, tit 
conduce to the health of Mens Bodies, be 
as Food and Phyſick : As allo to improvem 
of Ground, and recovering of bad Soil, | 
| obſerving what Plants are noxious, Wb 
beneficial, and what Ground proper for eact 
As alfo when from ſach obſervations the 1 
ture of Fructification, and the cauſes of Fer 
tility may be fully cleared. I might ba 
here ſpoken of Chymiſtry, as attendent « 
the former, and highly inſtrumental to find 


Dr 


— — — 
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V. Dr. B. Life of the Earl of Rocheſter. p. 101 
102. ; 
out 


the Secrets of Nature, and therein uſe 
to no ſuppoſing its pretences go 
ur:her. | 

ons nother fort of Learning is gotten from 
reading of Civil-Hiflory ; which I un- 
tand in a large Senſe, as diſtint from 


Kr a ra! Hiſtory, and comprehending Eccie- 
ec, and that, which is more ſtrictly 


Hiſtory: as it tranſmits to us affairs 
States and Kingdoms, and the Actions of 


br ed to Poſterity. This, beſides the ſin- 
ur Sr delight it affords, is beneficial in ma- 
** reſpects: As (1. ) to help us more clear- 
7 


kin tres, We ſhould have been at a lo 
Die ndertanding who were the ſeveral He- 


7 mentioned in the New Teſtament, and 
, df Aunnat, Caiaphas and others, were it 
e for what 7o/epbus delivers concerning 
h | Neither could we interpret Prophe- 


gat leaſt know the fulfiiling of ſuch as 
r can delivered in the Sacred Writings, but 


of Feld have explained thoſe admirable Pro- 


-nt ond Macedonian Affairs, bad we not an 
0 fit thereof from the Greek Hiſtorians ? 
1 n could we have underſtood our 

is foretelling Feruſalem's Ruin, had 
„10% l in his Books of that War de- 


out 


ſcribed 
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articular perſons, and any thing elſe. 
rcby paſſages of former Ages are tranſ-. . 


o underſtand many things in the uy 


the relation of other Hiſtories. WO 


ies of Dauiel, which concern the Perſi- 


(22) | 

ſcribed the dreadful fore-ranners and trai 
actions thereof? Who could have und 
_ ſtood how the Babylonian Empire could hay 
been taken by the Medes, and tliat ve 
night Belfhazar Slain, when that doom y 
denounced in the midſt of the greateſt ſen 
rity ; had not Herodotus and Nenophen ld 

Affair Record? And there is 

doubt, but it ſeveral of the affairs of Ari 
egypt, and other Countries neighbouriy 
on the Jews, had been left on Record; tl 
would have as much helped Expoſitours i 
4rterpreting, many Texts both in the Prop 
tical and Hiftorical part of the Old Te e 
ment, as the forgeries of Annizs have ten 


ed to confound them. (2.) H.ſtay is chin 
ſingular advantage, as it tends to beg the 
- the methods of God's Providence in the World he ; 
in puniſhing Sin, and rewarding. Virtue. Aan 
this not only or 1 in reference to par tect, 
ticular Perſons, but States and Kingdom 4, 


his ſetting up and Proſper ing one, and his Cur N. 
ſin nd towing down — And hence 
(3.) to teach every one of us true prudence: 
to avoid. evil Courſes, by the Examples ohe 
others Punifhments, and the blot that hath 7; 
been left upon their Names to Poſterity : .= 
alſo to live Virtnoully, by the incourage-MFe cor; 
ments of that Honour and Reward, which e, 
hath followed and crowned worthy under WM: 7/4 
takings: And many other precepts of t:ueW:s n 
Wiſdom. And then (4.) this fits —_ 
. | Publick 


— 


TY 


(23) 
Mick Imployment , as Stateſmen } Sol- 
| ; Cc. . — advantages might be nan 
had 1 not too long inſiſted on this al- 


1 ht have proportionably inlarged in 
ſconrfing of other of ing: As 
Mathematica, i — Arithmetic and 
onmetry, Which chiefly challenge that name. 
pncerning Which I ſhall give you the words 
Sir Matth. Hale, who thus fums up their 
> and excellency, in his Original of man- 
. Chap. 1. Tho in the knowledge of then, 
e be many things that are New and Curi- 
„not ſo much in order to uſe, as to ſpe 
lation and exerciſe of Wit;, yet they are 
Objects, the tnomledge wheredf is in ma- 
things very bene ſicem to mankind, as we ſee 
the conſtruttionof all Mechanical Engins, 
the meafurin Bodies, Saperſtries, and 
ces, in the Rules and Exercife of Ar- 
JWitcfiure, Forrifications, and ordering of Bat- 
ae, Computations and Ketkonings in Con- 
alls and Merchants Affairs, in Navigati- 
, /caſure and Computation of Time, and 
* right knonledee of feveral Seaſons, theſe 
S Or. hcmatical Subjetts and Sciences have great 
hath i relation to humane affairs and con- 
:. And thus thoſe more Curious Sciences 


rage-W: commended unto us, not any npon the æc- 
acht of the robleneſs, but allo of the uſeful- 
der- thercof. In a word that Excellent Perſon 
true not only the uſe of Geomerry and Arirh- 


1 for 


bluk 


metic 


* 
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helps us to clear, diſtinct, met hodical w 


- at their firſt coming to the Univerſities. 


| What we 5 into their Affections. II 


reaſonably, hath been already conſider 


2 


; - . 4K 

”Pietic, but alſo of Aſtronomy, which as all 
Geography, Optics, Muſic, and the ie War 
; thy parts or Appendices of /Matherratics 
* muſt be here oniy named. \ 
UAetaphiſics have at leaſt this uſ to cla 
Mens Heads, and prepare them for mot 
uſeful ſpeculations : As wind by blown 
up a Bladdcr capacitates it to receive thing 
that are truiy eſtimable. As for Logic, 


der ſtanding of things, aud to reduce the 
to their proper heads; and hence is fit t 
be taught as an Introduction to other $ 
ences : Which, were it freed from tho 


. Metaphylical Notions, wherewith it is con jult 
monly og would be much more ſubſe * # 
vient to t ole uſes to which it is deſignedF'<c01 


and be with leſs toil read to young Met 


As for that part of Lexrulng which reſped 
Words, it conſiſts either in the learning ant 
underſtanding of ſeveral Languages, or el 
in being able to expreſs our minds to othe 
with the beſt advantage, and to infinuay 


former of theſe is by ſome eſteemed the choit 
eſt and almoſt only Learning, tho how ur 


This is taught by Grammar, and Books! 
ducible thereto, by which the 1dieti/: | 
a Language are ſhewn ; and alſo by 45 i 


* 


1 


poks and helps which declare 
of the words of a uage. = 
the work of Ora, W which tho' it bath 

foundation laid higher, vi In the right 
e and management of R in wor 
bon the ral Affections Paſſions 
en, but chiefly in a clear conſpicuous —— 
eenting of truth to the Underſtan 

rt ſeeing a fit choice of Words and 25 
expreſſing our Jelves highly conduces 
reto it may, at leaſt in 9 9- 
to this Head: As alſo may P 
it leaſt in reference to the proſody) whi 
th a near reſemblance with Da 45 
ar to he valued when rig — 

: Viz," When as Heroic or | 
frecommentls virtuous actions and — . 
love thereof into the Readers minds. 80 
eit compoſes hmm in the adoration 
£4 otir Comte, wn noble Subjects to 
lame the breaſts — Men with pious an! 

rruous Affections: Beſides _ r 
rofitable uſes. | 
re. is likewiſe abacker 22 
ere conſidered, and that is Cririeaf? 
hich word tho of a lar ebene and 


ems to be proper to bach ps paſſed - 

ntence. on former — have di- 
1guiſhed. theit genuine om ſuch as 
ve been falſely Ae them: Vet bath it 

L en uſed "as Fremany (at leaſt) to denote 

er * * * the yes 


* * 


th / | 


| ; 26 J | 
of Ancient Authors as near as poſſible t 
þo mew — 9 m_ by nou paring 

ral ipts, lying the Aratuin 
defects of — — that occur int 
Copies with probable gueſſes, manifeili 
the flips of Tranſcribers, and whence oc 
oned: Together with the Skill of giving 
the ſenſe of ſuch Writers, from the knd 


ledoe of the Cuſtoms of the Country i of 

Authours writ about, conſidering the i 
portunce of words by comparing 122 
ethers in the ſame language, or of anothfadd 


from whence ſeem borrowed, or 
which they have rendred; and! 
other things of this kind, imwhich Enquit 
into Medals, Marbles, Columns, Gr. 
been uſeful: By which Learning many! 
. 
| as haveimp mſelves in giving 
the ſence of — — — a 
ang, while they have kept themſelves wit! 
the Bounds of Sobriety and Modeſty; 
Whoſe memories we owe 4 grateful reſpe 
Tho* the truth is, ſome have been too bs 
herein, and — ratiſied the Enem 
of our Religion, and of thoſe Sacred Writigat p 
who have confidently obtruded their 0 
conjectures againſt the Verity of the On 
nals; nay, fometimes when they have 1 
found any various reading, or any Anci 
Tranſlation to juſtify their bold Surmilſ® 
But to conclude, this Criticiſm, as it = 
5 mech an 


1 
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(27) > 
ely converſant about words, is not to be 
— for is ſelf, but only ſo far as it deli- 
s to us uſeful things contained under thoſe 
rds. 1 0 that _ —— 
at Languages ſimply in relation tot Ves 
4 narrow piece of ſpeculation, and conſo- 
nily thoſe great expences of Time and Study 
| fue have taken about little uſeleſs Cri- 
iſms, hath been an improvident Eh, 
7 2 of their time and faculties. 
add one thing more; that this part of 
xrning, in many particulars of it as I have 
ſcribed it, is now of leſs uſe than former- 
; in that moſt of the remaining Monu- 
s of former Ages are publiſhed, and 
d them illuſtrated, and — —— 
pes of retrieving many more, tho there may 
ſome laid up in the.. Eaſtern parts of the 
vrld, Tho withall I add, that if ſome 
ned Men, whoſe inclinations lead them 
ſuch ſtudies, would ſet out ſome Ancient 
bal ethors with greater accuracy than as yet 
ey have appeared, they would do a work 
nemiWneficial to the world. If any would take 
itim dat pains with Joſephus, (an Hiſtor ian of 
gular uſe, tho leſs ſo now by reaſon f 
es accurate Editition and corrupt Tranſ- 
tion) ſeeing what that learned Per ſor Veti- 
never finiſhed, at leaſt never pul- 4 
U bat Gaſſendus (in vita Peireshij ) elis us 
s it intended, in 'criing our that e hor; 
mere ch an undertakinz would be acc a to 
C 2 Lear ed 


le 4 


1 
n 
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| (28) 
2 Men, as the worthy Yaleſy 
Jabouts have been in the publiſhing of f 
Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtorians, - Ty 
As for the celebrated Profeſſions of Dit 
nity, Law and Phyſich, and the Learningi 
mediately ſubſervient to them; I ſhall not 

far preſume of my ſelf, as to imagine 16 
write any thing that may anſwer their wort 
or ſuſpect my readers Judgement, as i 
needed ſuch a recommendation. And asf 
inferior Arts and Sciences, tho' uſeful 
Mankind, they are not to be mentioned 
this place. Notwithſtanding; tho' the Pura 
man, the - Seaman, the Hulwife, and t 
Artificer, are not to be reputed Schol; 
Vet ſuch as found out the'Myſteries of ti 
callings, or by weighingthe Reaſons of thin 
have made any addition thereto, are juſtlyt 
be reputed among Philoſophers and Learnt 
Men, vix. Such as have invented the way 
Tillage, the improvement of barren Gron 
the Art of Navigation, eſpecially by the uſe 
the Compaſs( which it may be was found: 
by chance and improved by Art, as the! 
vention of Gun poder was; )beſides man 

more things of ordinary uſe: n 
Beſides theſe, there is another Art whic 

the ambition, covetouſneſs, revenge, a 
other corruptions of Mankind have mac 
neceſſary, viz, The Art of War, ino 
der to the ſecuring of Peace, which by rt 
Jon of the aforeſaid vices of Men is in con! 
| 10 


(29) | 

al danger. Hence this hath been taught 
th by barbarous and civilized _ Nations, 
was one great -of Education m A- 
ens, Sparta, and other cities of Greece, 
dat Rome when it moſt flouriſhed with ex- 
lent Men. This was one part of learn- 
g which M. Cato taught his Sons, and in 
hich ÆMmilius Paulus ſaw his Sons inſtruct- 
, at leaſt handling their weapons and other 
terciſes, which were ſubſervient to it. But 


F Dit 
ing i 
not 
ie Ic 
wort 
as if 
d asf 


eful reed go no further than our own Nation, 
ned WW which the ſports, to this day by Law en- 
- PlaWuraged, were ſhooring- at Butts; that our 


outh might thence learn to uſe their Bows 
d Arrows againſt their Enemies, which 
ere the weapons in uſe before the invention 


nd t 
lol 


n ons, and by which the Engliſh atcheived 
ty ch great victories againſt the French. Now 
earn o this kind of exerciſe, may now become 


ſeleſs, yet other Recreations for the ſame 
nd, as handling Weapons now in ule, Florſ- 
anſhip, &c.and other things that tend to in- 
re thetr Bodies.to labour, and to in{pire their 
finds with courage, and at the ſame time to 
ntruct them in military affairs, may not 
e unfit to be continued. SET 


Way 
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unde 
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ing is of ſo great Variety, and withall Me 


cation, (1) / That it is requiſite to obſerve tht 


what kind of Learning, and afterwards what 
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CHAP. III. 


Of ſui ting ſt udies to the capacity of the Lea 
as alſo to his Birth, and Station. 

H — 5" ſhewn wherein true Learn 

confifts, I ſhall now endeavour fri 

thence to deduce what is fit to be done int 

Education of Youth: ſecing therefore 


Natural Parts and Inclinations ſuitably va 
ous,, God fo. diſpoſing it. in his wiſe Pro 
dence, that ſome are fitted for one callin 
and {ation of Life, ſome for another; ſon 
titted to proſecute: one fort of uſeful ſtudy 
ſome another equally or more uſeful, tha 
a different kind: I ſhall hence inferr thei 
two things, in general to be obſerved in Edi 


Capacities of Learnersthat hence we may knot 


fort of Calling, each. perſon is fitted for, 
that hence we may ſuit their ſtudies to thei 
genius. And (2) that as we may know 
what knowledge is chiefly valuable, and 
conſequently intended accordingly;ſo withal 
in What Order aud Method. it — 


(Ii) 
wht: And this to be regulated not ac 
ording to ordinary uſe or cuſtom, but 
> the Nature and Reaſon of the things 
hem{elves, and the capacity of the Learners. 
As for the firſt of theſe, as it is evident 
it all Men are not made for Scholars, 
© it is likewiſe, that ſuch who are capable 

1 very conſiderable Men in ſome 

ind of Learning, — be altogether unfit 
or other ſtudies, conſequently great 
e ſnould be taken to adapt ſtudies to per- 
ons. And hence the Lord Verulam looks on 
his as a juſt debt which each Maſter and Tu- 
or owes to tlie Parents of thoſe Young Men 
hat are committed to their care, to en- 
deavour to diſcover their Capacity, and 
rr as thence to make a judgment 


em, | 

ment and Courſe. of Life tliey are 
And in truth this is of excellent uſe, leſt for 
the want thereof any become imployed in 
ſomewhat not ſuited to their genins, and 
Fuß hereby ruin themſelves and their fortunes, 
e te and become leſs profitable Members of the 
no Common. Wealth. + And if ſuch as have 


for, + M. Arionius (in Tull de Oratore) ĩs brought 
ther thus ſpeaking of one Apollonius. In eo vel maxime 
now brobavi ſummum illum doftorenApollonium Alaban- 
and denſem, qui cum mercede doceres, tamen non patjebatur 
eos quos judicabat non poſſe Oratores evadere, ope- 

* n 4% ſe perdere, dimittebatqʒ C ad quamcunqʒ 
ar tem puta bat eſſe aptum ad eam impellere arg; borta- 

eb 15. /olebar... C the 


ſo- as to know for what Imploy⸗ - 


(32) 
the care of educating Youthare obhped ty 
thus much, then certainly to that which 
antecedent thereto, and which is more in 
mediately within their own Sphere; to dif. 
cover what kind of Learning they are fitted 
for, if indeed fitted for any. For the trutl 
is, there is a great fault among Parents in 
breeding up their Children to ſome Lear. 
ed Profeſſion, and almoſt forcing them to it 
tho averſe from it, and by nature unfitted for 
it: Concerning which Sir H. Morton dif 
courſes in his n Aßphori ſin of Edzication, 
Yet School -Maſters ſhould be faithful in un- 
deceiving ſuch, leſt for want thereof they 
conſpire with them to the Young Mans over. 
throw, and the publick detriment; both which 
a Wiſe and Good Man ſhould be more afraid 
ot, than; the preſent diſpleaſure of an inconſi 
cerate and thence perhaps ungratefulParent, 
1 [ma pear. it a great piece of Skill and I be | 
Wiſdom to make ſuch a judgment, and that in He 
doing it much time and conſideration is requi- 
ſite.Concerning, this ſome have given Reles,zs Ml 
the Spaniard that wrote the Tryal of Wits, Le: 
and Sir H. Wotrc in his imperfe& Treatiſe 
of Education; -in which he hath given us 
ſome ſignatures of hopefulneſs, and Chara- the 
Rers by which we may timely deſcry what 
theChild will prove in probability, It would , N 
have been no doubt of ſingular uſe, if that M 
Ingenious and judicious Gentleman-had lived F 
o perfect that work, Tho in truth ſuch as 
LOA: N f have ly 


— * - 
C77) 
ave been long imployed in educating Youth; 
re better fitted to lay down ſuch Characters 
y their own experience, than any can do by 
nere ſpeculation: On which Reaſon” I muſt: 
dd no more of this, But refer to others that 
ave wrote on this Subject. | 
In order to direct the Maſter in his car- 
jage towards his Scholars, and ſuiting work 
proper for them, I ſhall conſider them under 
he following diſtribution. ( x ) Such whoſe” 
Natural Parts are fo great, as they ſeem fit 
ed to attain any piece of Learning, and to un- 
dertake any ſort of imployment. (2) Such as 
are not of ſo quick, large and comprehenſive 
Abilities, who yet may become by induſtry 
excellent in ſome ſort of Learning, at! 
Uſeful Men in ſome Learned Profeſſion. Of 
theſe there are ſeveral Degrees not ſo eaſy to 
be named. (3) There are others of ſuch: 
Heavy Parts, that it is not probable they 
ſhould attain to any competent meaſure of 
Learning, at leaſt to fit them for any of the 
Learned Profeſſions, _, | 
As for the firſt of theſe; all care ſhould be 
taken to exerciſe and improve ſuch Wits to 
the utmoſt, to make them in love with learn- 
ng to prevent all miſpence of Time and loſs 
of their younger Years, and to preſerve their 
Minds from being corrupted with Inclina- 
tions to. Vice or Vanity, by the ſeducements 
of bad Company or vile Flatterers,. To theſe 


ſhould be propounded the Examples of Emi- - 
+ Os: gen 


be neither to Honour nor Comfort, 


| ſedulity and diligence in inſtilling by degrees 
ſuch knowledge into them. But co | 


© *. Adibi ille detur puer 


= 


0347) 
nent Men; and what great things have beer 
done by them: They ſhould be told, that 
when God hath beſtowed on them ſingulat 
Endowments, he expects the improvement d 
them; and that the world that obſerves then 
expects advantage by them: and that it will 


when theſe expectations are not anſwered: 

As for the ſecond, due care ſhould be uſed to 
imnploy- them in ſuch things as they are fitted 
for anddelight in, that they may de-encol- 
raged in their Buſieneſs; and in other things, 
which it may be neceſſary for them to learn, 
G difficult to attain) to uſe the greater 


Wit, tis to be obſerved, that it is not 

that they are of brisk Fancies, quick Appre- 
henſi and retentive Memories, tho all 
theſe highly conduce to their attaining know- 
ledge z.. * unleſs they be ſuch that delight in 
Learning, have an Ambition to excel, are 
pleaſed: when commended for their proficien- 
cy, and hence bend their minds to profita- 
ble ſtudies; however have not a fixed averſe 
neſs from them, which many have, either in 
that they tave ſuch volatile ſpirits that they 


— 
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— ler puer, quem Us excites, que 
ores juuit, qui adus feat. Quntil. I. 1 C. 3 


cannot 
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A 
mot be eaſil on any thing, or elſt 
they have — made too — = with: 
ports and Vanities which Parents have in 
julged them in. Another Requilite is that 
hey be tractable and eaſil ech: Now 
uch Cures and Remedies ſhould uſed that 
nay be proper in theſe caſes. 1 

for the third fort, viz, Such as are of 
6 heavy parts, that they are unfit for acquir 
ing any competent — of Learning; we 
muſt not immediately make a judgment; In 
that ( as Sir H. Wotton obſerves ) in many 
Children their ingenerate and ſeminal powers- 
lie deep, and are > ſlow diſcloſure ;, no other=- 


— — — in Lig wa . les, —_ 
g before t t up and appear, and yet” 
afterwards are both of good and — —— 2 


which may ſerve to excite care, and to prevent 
deſpair in Parents : For if their Child be not 
ſuch a ſpeedy ſpreader and brancher like the 
Vine, yet perchance he may prove proles tar- 
de creſcentis Olive, and yeild (the with a 
little longer expettation, ). &s uſeful and a more 
ſober fruit than the other. Let in thi — 
the reaſon of ſuch expectation of fruit mult 
de a Love to Learning and Diligence in pur-- 
ſuit thereof ( recompencing for Quickneſs ) 
by which he takes deep root; e 2 if 
herewith he be planted in a good Soit, and- 
be well cultivated... Some time therefore 
muſt be allowed to underſtand a Childs Ca- 
city and Jnclinations ; Wick a6 ordinart 


ly we may ſuppoſe may be known at the 
Ae or 12th. year of his Age : So to be ſur, 
ordinarily it will be fit to acquaint Parents 
therewith about that time, they muy then 
know, how belt to diſpoſe of them. Before 
that time we ſhould give them Inſtructions 

© univerſally good and profitable, ſuitable to 
their Vears and N ere whereby they are 
made ready and diſpoſed to further proficien- 
cyz(asC harron adviſes, and not tie our ſelves 

to weak divinations drawn from the mation 


of their Infancy. 


And here we muſt conſider them according iy 
to their Rank and Quality in the world. 1 
of an inferiour Rank, at leaſt ſuch whom m 
their Parents would put to a Trade, or fome ¶ do 
calling to which Learning is not requiſite; Ml lib 
their Maſters . ought freely to give their Ml th 
thoughts of them, that they may not be for. ¶ be 
ced on ſuch acourſe of Life to which they are W th 
unfit, but be ſet to ſuch callings to which they B 
are by nature inclined and capacitated. Here b. 
1 ſhall take Liberty humbly to propound one ir 
thing, which in my thoughts would be of 8 
 - — ſingular uſe to the Nation: And that is, to WM a 
F have Schools on purpoſe for ſuch who arein- Ml © 
tended, for. Trades, and for them who are r 
deligned for a private country ſtation, that t 
therein they may become uſeful Men in their 
places, to which the Learning ordinarily 
taught in Grammar-Schools; conduces little 


l or. nerbing; as I have already obſerved. 1 
| 8 88 wou 


CF © 
2u1d therefore have ſeveral of thoſe ſchools, 
he multitude of which in ſome places is com- 


lamed of, converted to this uſe,” and here- 


y rendred uſeful to the Common-Wealth, 


and in other places ſuch erected, ip which 


ould be taught not — Wwenng, Arith- 
eticx, the Arts of Navigation, Surveying, 
Agriculture, &c. but alſo other things to 
ccompliſh them as Men and Chriſtians, as 
nſtructions in the Principles of Schere 5 


(which ought to be taught in all Schools 


Knowledge in the Holy Scriptures, eſpecial- 
ly the iſtorical Part thereof, ſome inſight 
into the Hiſtory of our own Nation, ſo 
much Knowledge of the Laws of the King. 
dom, as to fit them for Jury Men nd'th. 
like Offices, and other things which may be 
thought of as uſeful to ſuch. All which ſhould 
be taught to ſuchſo far as they are capable of 
them, and to wiom they may be profitable. 
But becauſe this may be rather deſired than 
hoped for, I could with at leaſt that Vvrit- 
ins-Schools might be annexed to Grammar 
Schools, to be under the ſame government 
and inſpection: That as boys might be'train- . 
ed in the Grammar School, till it be conve- 
ment to place them in the other, in which 
time they might learn ſo much Latin as to 
3 n +7 Fa 


= 
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TR 
underſtand a Bond or the like, which only, 
as being uſeful to th-m, is retained : So they 
might continue Members of the fame, and 
tho' their main buſineſs be elſewhere 
rein at certain times attain ſome uſeful 
piece of Learning, which both they are fit- 
ed for, and it ſelf is fit to be intermixed 
with learning Latin and Greek : Of which 
I ſhall diſcourſe more in its proper place. 
As for Perſons of an higher Rank, heirs 
to Eſtates and Honours, if of flower Parts 
and duller Wits, another method muſt be 
taken with them. For ſeeing ſome Learning 
is neceſſary to render them more honour- 


0 ed and ref] chiefly to make them wſe- ¶ by 
C | ful in the World, we ſhould conſider what Mc 
| - uſeful knowledge they are capable of, and Wc 
withall prudence and lenity tram them init; N de 

and 2 what they are moſt inclined ta, Ml 

and by all honeſt ways catch them wi to 
ſomewhat that pleaſes their Humour; and b. 


when they have taken the bait, draw them 
4 by degrees, not ſuffering them however as lit- 
_- tle as may be Ito feel any thing that may gall 


them, ſeveral parts of Hiſtory, either origi- 
6 nally written in our language, or at — b 
—mäf— „ 
* „ By © PO TT I IR n 
| + Eſpecially the Lives of many Perſons of like Ml | 
0 . Birth and Station — 2 
3 1 


_ 
* 
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(39) 
ited into it, + may be uſeful to this 
urpoſe; when attended with the conduct 
a diſcreet Guide, who ſhall inſtruct his 
-holar in the ſitua tion of places where, and 
time when ſuch things were ated, with 
n intermixture of other delightful occur- 
ences. 
„ but would underſtand theſe; fo not 
zany ſo averſe to a book, but would be 
brought to delight in them, And how ſuch: 
igbt hereby be brought to learn and conſi- 
der other things afterwards to be mentioned, 


gn 


which tend to make them uſeful Men in the 
World, might be eaſily ſhewn, 


Now here- 
by the ruin of many a Noble Perſon might 
be prevented, and conſequently great mĩſ- 
chiefs to worthy Families, and to the King- 
dom it ſelf: Which may ſerve to excite 
ſuch as have the Tuition of theſe committed 
to them, to the greater care, that they may 
have the Comfort of becoming ſo conſidera- 
ble Benefactors, To this 1 ſhall only add; 
any of theſe, finding the learning of lan- 
guages toilſom and difficult, are perverſely 
bent againſt it, theſe might be put upon 
learning Sciences in their own Native lan- 
guage, of which we have already helps, and 
have more, For tho the learning of 


c 
Latin, Greek, and other languages be of fingu- 
kr uſe o 


nme 


For as there are few of ſo mean 


(40 1 
and Natural Hiſtory, and alſo Phi loſophj 
and other Sciences might be taught to No 
blemen and Gentlemen by the help of Book 
written in our own Tongue, as well a 
formerly in Greece in the language of that 
Country. | 


© I ſhall conclude this of ſuiting ſtudies to 
the Scholars 2 with that of Quin 
tilian (lib. 2, cap. 8.) Sunthac duo vi. 
tanda prorſus: Unum, ne tentes quod effici 
nom polſit: Alterum, ne ab eo, quod quis of 
tim facit, in alind en minus eſt 1donens, 
_ transferas. 4% 4 han 


Before I deſcend to ſpeak particularly to 
the ſecond thing, viz, In what order and 
method knowledge is to be taught, I ſhall 
— ſomewhat of a more general con- 


a... 


. s. . 
| SY 4 


1. That Children be taught ſuch know. 
ledge as their Years are moſt capable off, and 
not always in that order which Cuſtom ſeems 
to have preſcribed, much leſs 28 
any Diviſion of Sciences conſidered in t bei 
own nature ; in that we ought chiefly to mind 
the capacities of the Learners; and after 
that the teaching ſuch Learning which may 
be" inſtrumental to a further Progress. 


And 
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r improve the advantages of our Native 
ountry. For all things are not alike ſuitable 
nd beneficial in all places, and ſome things as: 
hey are more uſeful, ſo alſo more eaſily attain- 
ble in ſome places than others: and what 


Nur moſt agreeable and advantageous to us, 
0 \- oght in reaſon. to become our particular 
are. Engliſhmen ought therefore never to 


vhich more ſtands in need of Wooden 


y 0 Vith a fruitſul Soil, and ſtored with all ge- 
and WW -1ric; for humane Life, fo that as Goc 
hall Nas made us a little Wor! by our ſelves, e 
on- Wis alſo furniſhed us, that we might live in- 


ependent of others (if others would let us 


out ward Trade, which the growth and manu- 
fatwes of our own Country, and what might 


would (if our own 1nduſtry were added 
enable us to manage to the. out-rivalling of 
anyCorapetitors whatſoever-And if we be not 
weary of our Lives and Liberties, we | 
0 much the rather to lay faſt hold on thi 


EXSaHaOSRS - 


and power at Sea we can never 


. 


And no ſince we are fallen into a diſcourſe 
Schools, it may juſtly deſerve ſome particu- 
r conſideration, how they may be inſtituted: 
r imployed in order to ſerve the neceſſities 


orget that. they are Inhabitants of an _ | 
45 


han ever Athens did, or any part of the 
ontinent can, For * we are bleſſed 


alone) yet we can never flouriſh without an 


be drawm from the Fiſhery of the Seat, 


— — 
— — 
— 


handle, becauſe without a ropping ſtrength- 
e, but 
ſafe, — 


} 
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any free bootere may enter our freehal; 
ſerze our effect: 2 hand ant our — 
make Siaves of us, or uſe us as they pleaſe; 
And this we ought the more lly to 
ward againſt becauſe we are almoſt incirelet, 
with as jealous, ambitions and deſigning Neigh 
bours, as any live under the cope of Heaven 
Wile Men will therefore judge that we have 
orfeited our diſcretion, if in the manage. 
ment of Schools, we have not in good meaſure 
an eye to the training up and fitting of 
Youth for maritime affairs, upon which 6 
much depends, not only our proſperity, but our 


fafery... 
| 1 we —— — former 22 — 
urpations, rſtitions and Abuſes of 

' Church of ee had like. a: deluge over- 
wheltned' theſe Weſtern» parts-ef the World, 
and taken ſuch a plenary poſRſſon that the 
Orders, Dictates and Determinations of the 
Pope were indiſputable, ignorance was then 
meritorious, for nothing was ſo dangerow 
to his pretentions as the examination of his 
title; nor ſo deſtruttive of his intereſt, 3s 
inquiry into the reaſon, right and truth of 
matters; all diligence therefore was uſed to 
mull Men aſleep; and all cars taken either 
to perſwade or inforce them to rake that for 
granted, which could never be proved. It 
E indeed true, that, we were not then de- 
ſtitute of Schools of good literature, which 
breed Men famous in their generation — 
56 Lala he 


"07 
heir number was not great, and ſo ſtritł 
m eye and ſevere a hand was kept over them, 
that if they did not make uſe of their pares 


and learning to ſerve and advance the intereft 
and grandeur of the Roman Sea, they 
reſolve to live poor and deſpair of preferment, , 
but if they 
perſtitions,abuſes, and encroachments t * 
they were either ſpeedily cut off or barba- 
vouſly uſed, till they were conſtrained to 
recant, and live in ſhme and- ſorrow all their 
life after. This crampt ithe end 
learned Men, and limited their ſtudies to ſack 
things as might be ſerviceable to the baſe but 
prevall ing intereſt of the times, the hazard of 


muſt 
in the leaſt touched upon the ſi- 


eavours of 


wing too much for the preſent tyranny, 


deterred Men of honeſt. minds from ſuch a: 


rillous ſearch, and others would not trou-- 
le themſelves with it. But for the common 
fort of People( except what ſerved for their ſu-. 
perſtition ) they were nurſed. ap in ſuch = 
found ignorance, thiat a book-learned . 
amongſt them was admired as much as a 
Monſter, and the very being able toread —— 
was made a ſufficient plea to ſave a Rogue from 
the G a//ows,, as if he were above the common 
rank of Nlen, and capable of being 3 
in more excellent offices than others. Aſſoon 
therefore as the bright rays of the Goſpel 
began to expel theſe dark and diſmal clouds, 
every where ſett themſelves to breed 
up youth to ſo much learning, as might be 
: requi- 


(44) 


and thoſe three grand profeſſions of Divin;- 
ty, Law and Phyſick, we want not Gram- 
mar- Schools to prepare, and Univer ſitiesto ac- 
compliſh. But here I muſt crave leave to 
obſerve, that the hatred and indignation at 
that groſs ignorance, by the help of which 
Rome had & long cheated our Fore-fathers, 
bath diſpoſed and excited many Pious Chari- 


table perſons ſo much to the erecting, and 


I fear 


* 
— 


endowing of Grammar- Schools, that 


„ 


We. 


ſwerable to their education, it often proves 
like a ſword in a Mad- Mans hand, which is 
drawn upon all occaſions without reſpeck ei- 


well as private ſuffers by the ill conſequences 


| Monks, thoſe ſhameleſs profeſſors of Poverty 


(45) 


error on the other hand. For where great 
are is taken to bring up perſons to learning, 
f proviſion be not alſo made ſomewhat an- 


ther to perſons, or truth; and the publick as 


of it. And it is no comfortable refſection, 
and. hath been too little conſidered, how the 


not ſatisfed with pot ing themſelves 

large Mannours and Royalties, by the help 
of their indulgent Father the Hope, apptopri- 
ated alſo to theinſelves a very great number 
of the beſt perſonages of the Kingdom, and 
at the diſſolution of Monaſteries, no diſt incti. 
on was made, but not only hat had been 
originally Lay-Fee, but even God's peculiar 
bertion Was ſeized, and the Tyrhecthe ſtand- 
ing maintenance of the Parochial Clergy, 
to whom under their Biſhops the Cure of 22 
properly belongs, were made impropr ation 
and alienated from the Church, inſomuch 
that in many large and populons Pariſhesthe 


Incumbents are not intituled to above a Pen- 


ſion of Twenty Marks per annum, or ſome 
ſuch pittance, which not only renders them 
— themſelves. and mean in the eſteem 
of others, but makes them obnoxious to all 
the temptations, either of complying 3 > 
| — U 


* \! 


| 


e are near the danger of running into an | | 


1 
1 


| 
. 
. 
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the Diſſenters, or of running over to Rene: 
And whether this hath been more pernicioy 
to Church or State | leave to the 
on of ſuch ſober j anger doen, as try 
ly fear God, and — their Count 
let _ and Qualifications be — 

— Men will — — eye to 
2 veli hood, and the ſnoorheſt Orata, 
that ever lived, win never be a le to per 
Twade them to "ſpend their time, pains, and 

s, that they -may labour all their 

— 2 and contempt: And — dij- 

| ce hath c carried Men va to a wrong 14), 
* experience that none prove mom 
kt — trouble ſame, not caring what be- 

comes [either of Church or State, I 
can —— their own Markets, And when 
we breed not only more than we can feed, but 
more than we have any manner of hays 

for, (as is apparent wo ſo many lym 
or otherwiſe fooling them ſelves ) it 2755 
time to rectiſie the one, or put 
the other: Aud though I def ever — 
the former done, yet I dare adventure to 
foretell without any pretence to a ſpirit of 
— Prophecy, that neither Church nor State 
ever continue long without ſtrange Con- 


2 1 ſome good remedy be applyed to 
Vi 

If all our Grammar-Schools were Loh 7 
cd with Aaftersfit for that imployment (f 


every learned Man is not qualified to ma 5 
gco 


—— of our Wealth muſt be 
8 Trade, and that Tr 
io el en without Seamen, and ſec 
"I our Toe apparenty ſinks, and our Sean 
grow ſcarce, I leave it to the confiderati 
of thoſe, 87 who: are better able to apply 
medy, whether it might not be more ac 

tageous to us, if ſome of our ſupernumen 
Free-Schools near the Sea fide Ter coo 

ed from their preſent uſe, or if that be though 


not ſo adviiable,that others he erected not f tte 
from our Pore, Harbour 's, —— "oh, yu. 8 
js 2 Freely taught taught ml. ., 
ully: — tis thorcogh adi; 

inften and bac in all thoſe p ppli 
of the Mathemiageks, which prepare and | rely 
*them to becotifſe Seamen. This would i, 7 
Spirits With eager defires to maten. 1 
wn of 1. do 13 of which: they ad en 
nlatrye knowled 2 Weg en 

{ors þ vp) 10 
oy i ds conic and ding a" 


labour loſt and deen e | 
"they did not by experiment render any 
$i nſeful, and coinpleat what e 
4 Bad begun : And Tknow not deter ee, 

Atbere i in Falt- Ver, bat it is/obſervadlay. 
that when Men have betaken themſelves f 
| POO and have got ſome lirtleati 


* 
F = & * 
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y are hardly weaned from it, but as if 
changed their element are unc aſie and 
ſatisfied, if they:be conſtrained to live any 
12 time on Land. Now by this means 
ole 5hoals wouldyyearly come in of them- 
ves, and we ſhould not only be ſtored 


le Seamen , Whereas at preſent we are of- 
forced to pick up ram fellows, and not 
dom ſuch as have neither inclinatiou nor 
pacity for the employment. How ill the 
5 al Na uy hath been ſerved, and bow dif- 
alt it hath been to ſet it out, others can 
tter tell: And the Merchant is beſt judge 
what damage he hath ſuſtained through 
je want or dearneſs of Men to go in his 
ading ſoips; but if both have been to be 
pplied per; one or both have felt it 
rehy; and J bad rather that others ſhould 
Haider than my ſelf, whether this matter 
like to — on our hands ? For if our 
iventures up the Mediterranean, and tho- 
3221 the Ocean conſume us more Seamen, 
an our NNew-C aftle. Voyages, and Coaſting 
rade brings up, we are like to have a lame 
-cxoning ar lat, and ſhall be dayly leſs able 
ther to carry on Trade 2-rpa4;ordefend our 
„sat home 5, neither know 1 to what to 
pate it, unleſs to this ſcarcity of Samen, 


nd the late endeavours to recover it have 
or the ſame reaſon had no anſwerable ſuc- 
D 


ich numbers, but always ſupplied with + 


Wt we have almoſt loſt the Fiſhing Trade, 


ceſs, 


= 
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oyal, 
hing Trade, and for improvement 
them — if the Maritime Trades we 


»w have did not fully i them, ſuch ex- 
Men would be new ways 


ke any Sea-adventure, rather than lie idly 
uling in the High-ways or begging in the 
_— — 
wht ha e good u i 
is education had — wa on them 
their youth: Nay 1 dare be bold to ſaꝝ 
at if only thoſe Children, who 
| — of execution CL —— 
of Parents, are z |; eſigne 
brought up to begging, were taken and 
ined up in this way, it would bring no 
nall advantage to the Trade of the Nation, 
efides the benefit we ſhould find in the de- 
eaſe of our Shop-lifters, Houſe-breakers and 
vo!- s How ſtrangely then would it 
onduce to our Riches andStrength,if this edu- 
in were general, where it might be put 
n practice with all advantage? This I have 
bought, fit to propoſe as tending to the com- 
non intereſt of all; but if the State and the 
ye Merchant think it not expedient to nurſe up 
nud cheriſh theProjeR,it can come to little or 
nothing, as being above any thing but a very 
zreat or &common Purſe, unleſs more time be 
2 allowed 


2. There ought to be all care uſed that u 


Creations as poſſible (of which preſently, 


to their ſtudies, or however tend ſome wa 


1 l - 1 P p ® 7 * * 4 72 7 9 
£31125 together with that of words, io fr d 
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(52) | 
allowed to it, than — conſiſt with our we. 
fare: In their hands therefore I will leave i 
and return to our common matter. 


time be loſt or ſpent unprofitably; and there 
fore that thoie hours, which are allotted for 
the recreating the Spirits of Children, and 
preſerving their Bodies in health, may by 
withall improving to their minds, or fon 
Way or other tend to their accompliſhment 
That as their ſtudies ſhould be as much Re 


ſo their recreations may be made ſubſervient 


to better and accompliſh them. Hence ſom 


have (and this with great prudence ) pre f ot 
ſcribed methods whereinChildrens time, eve ppc 
from their Cradles, might be imp!oyed t dit 
their benefit + As by teaching them the Hi cr 


Rory of the Holy Scriptures by Pictures that 
repreſent the remarkable paſſages thereot 
and afterward the ſituation of Countries 
and the remarkable Cities of the World, b. 
ſhewing them in Maps: And theſe they ma 
with as great exi2, and more delight learn 
than their Letters, however than to ſpe 
and read. Hoe the latter of theſe, and « 
ther things of the like Nature, may b 


lr of 
taught with greater delight and much prot. 
to ſuch as are elder, will after wards be ſhemt d 
Put this brings me to the next. Only | her 
ald, that we ſhould teach the knowledge 


. a2 7 py gg» Ay © S » \\ 
tu. Pei (830: 44 cap ads. 3, , 
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3. We ſhould endeavour to make the way 
> acquire Learning as ſmooth anddelight- 
ul as may be, that the Scholar may not be 


Ir wel 
cave it 


bat i couraged in his undertaking, by thoſe ma- 
there aſcents, difficult paſſages, and rugged 
ed forfWh:thes he fornetimes meets with, The Be- 
1, andinnings of moſt things are accompanied with 
ay bi and difficulty; as might be inſtanced in 
r ſometters, Writing, Muſick, Cc. To be 


ment 


* re the remembring of Grammar Rules and 
ch Re 


de words of a Language have nothing of 


tly, Neaſure, and therefore the method of teach- 
viene theſe ſhould be with as great eaſe and 
ie Was little trouble, as can be well contrived ; 
e ſoneMWrd withall there ſhould be an interqhixture 
) pref other things that may alleviate the toil, 
e,cveWiopoſing it doth not divert the Mind from, 
yed tor diftract it in, the main buſineſs. And here 
e HW cannot but take notice of what the re- 


es tha YWorned Lord Verulam writes in the Siæth 


erco! Wink and laſt Chapter of the advancement of 
ntri*Siearming. It is worth the while diligently io 
d, e, that there are two ways, and they as 
y ml were re fle vively oppoſite, of training up of © 
leall , and of exerciſing and pre paringthem; 
0 (pe one begin with the more eaſe precepts, 


ind id by degrees leads us to the mare difficult ; 
lr other at firſt commands and preſſes more 
ffeult pnactices, which when they are con- 
wrd, the other ſweetly yield and are wan 
th eaſe. For it is one method to practice 
rimming with bladders which lift up, and 

D 3 another 


(54) 
tnothey method of dancing with heavy fo 
which preſs down the Body: and it is mt e 
to expreſs how much a wiſe intermixtio| 
thefe methods conduceth to the advancin Man 
the faculties of the mind and body. Hen 
think there is no ground to forſake the 
method of teaching Grammar in the fu 
place, together with ſuch other things as 

requiſite towards attaining skill in the len ing 
ed Languages: Becanſe theſe things that ¶M e 
toil ſome will but be ſubmitted to and indu ler 
ed by Boys; in that when perſons come toi 
per years and a greater uſe of reaſon, th 
are fogring at higher things, and hate tol 
imployed in ſuch drudgery. Furtherm ure 
learning the Rudiments of languages are ſu nes 
as young years are more capable of, then 
ther things which require a greater exeri alen 
of Judgment: And withall, are proper K 
that Age, as being preparatory. to furtheain 

- Knowledge, which cannot be attained witl 


out skill in thoſe — in which id l 
knowledge is uſually delivered to us. n 
hence I judge it convenient, that not oe, 
Lain and Greek, but alſo Hebrew be tau 


8 Axt Schools; leſt afterwards it never cu. 
| to be learned, to the great hindrance of ingeij . 
dus perſons in underitanding the ſacred Wii , 
ings, and to their acquiring skill in the oth r 
Eaſtern Languages, (if their genius promis it 
them thereto.) by which many have pablil 
ed things beneficial to the World. But ne 


WII 


K 
thſtanding this, due care ſhould be taken 
ings be made as little * 
an 


t theſe 
may be, by facilitating the method a 
anner of teaching them, and by intermixing 
her thing which are of themfelves bene- 
ial; ſuch as lay a foundation for further 
owledge, and are an Introduction to it, 
at are ſuited to their years, and withall 
ing delightful will render their harder ſer- 
e lels tedious. The particulars of this I 
lerve to the next Chapter. | - 
4 All ways are to be uſed to further Scho- 
rs proficiency, and all excitements te in · 
uſtry, eſpeciall ſuch as are by way of en- 
Wouragement, Arguments of fear are often 
mes neceſſary, but thoſe of = and com- 
endation ſhould be chiefly uſed as moſt pre- 
alent, I find not only Charron, in his 3d. 
ook, 14th. Chapter, and 8 12. inveighing. 
gainſt tyrannizing - over boys as bruti 


edi vero diſcentes — — minim velim. 
Primum, 7 de ſorme ac ſervile eſt,, — de- 


Hur gatiome nom corrigatur, is etiam ad pla- 
4% ut pe ſſima quæq; manci pia, durabit: 
otremd, guod ne opus erit bag caſtigatione, - 

08 i[1dces ſtudiarum exattor. affeterit. Read : 
Wie reſt, This muſt not be ſo underſtood, 

a if no diſcipline were to be maintained 
Wen (as he ſhew'd before) ſome tem | 
uſt be wrought on by fear, and thence ſome» - 
; D-4, | times” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
nd ſervile, but alſo Fabius Quintil. 1, t. c. 3 
ne, quod ſs cui eſt mens tam illiberalis, us 
g 


. (7 
times by puniſhment ; but that this ſhould he 
the laſt refuge; and that ordinarily we ſhonlf 
proceed with mildneſs and ſweetneſs, oblg 
ing them by favours aud tokens of our bene 
volence towards them, and the like encouray 
ing methods which are moſt proper to work 
on ingenuous Spirits. In theUnired Provigees 
(and it may be in other foreign parts) they 
have a laudable cuſtom of ſending yearly (6 
; ry Viſiters to Schools, who (among 
ther things) take account of the proficier 
of Boys, and to the beſt deſerving of eic 
form beſtow a Book, with an Encominm an 
teſtimony of his deſerts prefixt; whichi 
by them received with the like affections? 
the Laurel-crowns were by the Yifers i 
the Olympic: Games. Might not ſomewbe 
anſwerable hereto be laudably introduce 
among us? Prudent Maſters might hay 
ſeveral devices to the like purpoſe : As Þ 
creating an innocent Emulation betwixt co 
temporaries, open applauding the victo 
and. by poſſeſſing their minds with th 
excellency of the knowledge they are purſ 
ing, to prevent diſcouragements in the at 
quiring thereof. | 55 
FJ. We ſhould endeavour that Childre 
- Notions of things from the firſt may be. 
lear and true, as their age is capable 
forming, that they may not have too ms 
5 things to unlearn when they come · to be Me 


Nc tho! it be impoſſible, but that fit 


(679 yy 
s converſe with the Vulgar ſhould imbibe 


ay algar Errours':. Yet when we take G FAA 


odiſcover to them, how much they are de- 


1 eired by relying on ſuch Authors; they will 
urg ferwards become more inquiſitive into the 
wa ruth of things, and not ſufter themſelves to be 


npoſed on for the future, nor eaſily give cre- 
lit to what is told them that is rare and 
range, till they have Reaſon or better Au- 
bority to confirm the truth thereof. 
6. Above all, we ſhould take care that 
heir Minds be early ſeaſoned with holy prin- 
ples, which are the choiceſt Wiſdom, and 


licht e preſerved from whatevet tends ta corrupt 
ions nd debauch them, either by way of Prin- 
:.-; le or Example, by which their Affections 


nd Morals become depraved, and thence 
ar Intellectuals. In order to which, we 
houtd not only in general teach them the 
lowing great Truths, but withall endea- 
r to get their hearts affected with them, 


bitrines. of God's = ections, the immor- 
blity of the Soul, the future general Judg- 
the zent, a State of Eternal Happineſs and mi- 
ry: As withall, their own obligations to 


e Holy, from. the end of their Beings, 
7 be r end of Chriſts undertakings, and from 
able Meir own dedication to Gods ſervice in Bap- 
o tan in, with other things of this kind, too 


kny to be here recounted, Together with 
de Arguments to 11 aud Holineſs, 
5 


nd their lives framed by them: Such as the BE 


(58) 
we ſhould inſtruct them in their particula 
Duties to God and Man, and caution then 
againſt fin, as fit occaſions offer themſelves, 
and their yo are fitted for ſuch Leſſons 
We ſhould likewiſe, as their underſtand. 
ings are capable of receiving it, and their 
minds of being bettered by it, ſhow then 
the Reaſons of their Duties, and on what 
grounds required; and how Sin in generd 
and particular Vices are contrary to our 
natural Reaſon, as oppoſing the rof 
God, and the good of Mankind. For tho 
other knowledge may accompliſh Men, and 
make them ; yet then it proves a great 
er. O and renders them more be 
neficial. to the w when tis —— 
with true, ſpiritual and practical wiſdom: 
And as for themſelves, they will find 
all learning at length to be but loſs, if they 
want 7d drin I t Ts your 
that inent, excellent e 
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to the honour of God, and the benefit « 
Mankind This is the more to be regarded 
(and-therefore here inſerted,  confidering 
the Irreligiouſneſs of this Age, and the cur 
ſed Maxims which ſome (as being ſtadioal! 
wicked) infinuate into Young mens Mind 
wich joyneck with their corrupt 1 
nd” too  eaſis an entertainment to the! 
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„ 
ruin both here and herafter. Shall not we 
be more diligent to ——.— ruin 
than the Devils Agents are in procuring it ? 
If this ſeem an excurſion, the piqus Reader 
will excuſe it : And as for the cenſyres of 
others I am little concerned, 

I add laſtly, that we ſhould not only en- 
deavour to make theſe good and vertuous, 
but excite them to become eminently uſeful 
in the world, and create in them this anda» 
ble ambition of outſtriping others, and be- 
coming perſons of honour and reputation. . 
The love of honour is in every one of - 
naturally, and certainly, if cireamſci 
within its due bounds, truly commendable 
in that the holy Scriptures mention 9755 
name as a Bleſſing, and Honour as that which 
Wiſdom holds in her left hand, and with- 
al commands us to mind things. that are 
nurs honourable and — p 
lovely in mens eſt and vwonye things 
well reputed off; not only if there 
ory virtue, but alſo if there be any praiſe 
to mind ſuch things, Phil. 4. 8. Of Which 
ſee more in Dr. . Barrow's 4 Serm, We 
thould therefore inkindle this ſpark in the 
breaſts of young! men, and diraf&qhe flame 
the right way, by ſhewing themthat theſureſt 
method to attain reputation is to become be- 
nefic ial to the world;and therefore to acquire 
ſuch accompliſhments as may render them 
ſachthat ſuch have been magnified — 


(60) | 

and among the Heathens (fooliſhly )-deifi- 
ed, who have diſcovered fome uſeful know. 
ledge, and communicated things of general 
advantage; who have by wiſe Laws, ſage 
advice, prudent conduct, noble atchieve- 
ments or the like, ſecured a Nations peace, 
preſerved them from ruin, or retrieved them 
from miſery, © or in any other reſpect been 
publick Benefactors: That others in a low- 
er ſtation have gained a great Reputation, 
by a faithful adminiſtration of Juſtice, zea- 
lous execution of Laws againſt ſtubborn 
offenders, and maintaining the cauſe of the 
innocent ' againſt violent oppreſſours: ' Nay, 
that many are juſtly honoured, and have 
appeared with ſplendour, who moving in 
a lower Sphere have communicated a com- 
fortable influence to ſuch as were beneath 
them, in ſhewing kindneſſes to Neighbours; 
bounty to the poor, pity to the diſt reiſedʒ 
comfort and counſel: to the afflicted, Ho- 
ſpitality to ſt rangers, fidelity to friends, 
goodneſs and love to all: That many have 
acquired glory by their Valour and Proweſs; 
and withall, that ſuch are truly Valiant, 
who dare be honeſt when it oppoſes their 
intereſt, dad diſdain whatever is ſordid and 
baſe, tho' it may gratifie ſome great Ones, 
and have the courage to keep their Integri- 
ty, when aſſaulted both with terrors and 
allurements to be wicked; who dare be gad 
among bad men; ſober, loyal and religious 


6 | 
a debauched, rebellious, Atheiſtical 
ge. L<t us tell them of the good they may 
o, which carries with it its own reward 
the comfort and applauſe they will 
el within, beſides the teſtimonies and con- 
hatulations of others. Let us ſhew them what 
nmendations V irtue hath met with among 
eathens; what brave heroic actions have 


een done by ſuch who wanted the _—_— 


n, Which Chriſtians are acquainted with; and 
a- hat honour they have met with in bei 
rn Neft on record ox Are woes in future Apes, 
he y ſuch things let us provoke them to dil - 
y, Wence, patience, courage and perſeveran 
ve Wh well doing, that they may be made truly 


ccompliſhed and excellent Men. 12457 
| am ſenſible that this laſt which I have 
ropounded, chiefly. concerns young men, 
then they have made ſome proficiency-in - 
heir ſtudies: But = it being of the great- 
t concernment in Education, it here chal- 
enges a place. 1 SH? N 
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m 
I 
to 
rei 
W 
it 
= 
Directions for School-maſters in teaching tl tha 
Latin tongue; what Method beſt ſured n 
for the Scholars advantage. — 
| | wh 
Hine laid down theſe Generals, of 
4 next work is to pro fomewhad int: 
more particular to direct School · maſters wi be 
their uſeful and excellent imployment. I her, 
which undertaking I foreſee what is like! I 
to be objected againſt me, viz, That whe 
ever it is that writes of any Subject, ou 
to be well verſed therein himſelf ; othermi 
that he is unlikely to inſtruct others: Ant 
where the Subject concerns matter of Pr: 
— eſpecially teaching of an Art, it mul 
be advantageoully handled, chiefly by ſuc 
who have been converſant therein, and il 
loyed not merely in Learning that Ar 

ut in teaching it to others, 

I muſt on this Reaſon own how unſit I. 
to give School-maſters directions in the whe 
Franc of their work. Vet when ſtandersby ms 

y ſtri& obſervation take notice of ſomewhi 
that eſcaped. the conſideration of the Wor 


mo 
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man himſelf: So it may happen here; that 
may think of ſome things which may tend 
| to facilitate this work, and render it in fome 
— WW rcſpets more eaſie, delightful and uſeful: 
Which if I in any meaſure perform, I hope 


it will not be unacceptable to the Reader, 


cho he may probably fall ſhort of what he 
here ed, Tho withal I muſt here add, 
ze that if worthy s, wbo are imployed 
will in teaching of Youth, would communicate 
their thoughts to each others, and declare 
what they find amiſs in the ordinary way 
of teaching, and what might be uſefully 
introduced or changed; this. work might 
be ſtill rendred more eaſie and uſeful, and 
hereby the community benefited. 
1, I would have all things which upon 
experience have been found almoſt whioll 
uſeleſs, eſpecially if attended with toil, h 
lid aſide. Of which I doubt not but many 
have obſerved ſeveral, tho' only ſome few 
occur now'to my thoughts. Such I efteem 
; mol the uſe of Articles in declining Latin Nouns, 
ntroduced by a needleſs imitation of the 
Greeks to whom Articles are proper: The 
t Ar naking Seven Genders, when all may be 
reduced to the three firſt: The making 
ll three diſt inct Aoods of Optative, Potential, 
who ind Subjanctive, when they are in truth but 
one, Such is the cuſtom of conjugating 
Verbs in ordinary Schools, annexiog the - 
Wor Eglith- to every perſon, even ID. 
| of 


. they have well digeſted theſe, then others of 
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of might, would, ſhould, ought or could; in 
which as it waſts time ſhould be avoided, or 
eſpecially when needleſs and toilſome. * 
2. I would have Lads taught the Reaſon: un 
of things and the meaning of what they com · ve 
mit to memory. This will make them learn ig 
it with the more delight and retain it wich the 
the greater ſtedfaſtneſs. Beſides, otherwiſe WM Ve 
they are unworthily dealt with, who hav- inc 
ing Rational Souls are only taught as Par- nſe 
rots are. It is not indeed poſſible that chi- Ml | ; 
dren ſhould at firſt be acquainted with the N are 
Reaſons of all Grammar Rules (and ſo of bm 
other things) till they come to make uſe of. Em 
| Vet they may in a great meaſure be 
taught the meaning thereof by Examples, 
eſpecially by ſomewhat analogous in oùr own 
language. Now beſides the immediate uk 
of this, it would tend to exerciſe and im- 
rove their Judgments,” and by degrees 

ip them to underſtand other things, Tho 
I by this chiefly intend Grammar Rules, 
yet ſo as to include whatever they read in 
any Book or Author. vd 5 :3:;ho 

3. It ſeems convenient to teach them at 
firſt the chief Rules of Grammar, and after 


leſs frequent uſe, tho convenient, (and ſome 
of them neceſſary) to be known, I walkin- 
ftance in the Rules for knowing the Genders 
of Nouns in our ordinary Grammar. If 


the Rules for proper names, words ending 
, in 
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d; in n, the three Special Rules, with one 
d, or two of the Grand exceptions, (ſuch as 
| Maſcula in er, &c.) were taught and well 
under ſtood, and afterwards the reſt, Boys 
m- would learn theſe things intelligibly and de- 
m WM lightfully,, And ſo in the S tax, to teach 
ith them the chief Rules of the three Concords, 
ile verbs tranſitives governing anAccuſative caſe, 
nnd ſome others that are of ordinary conſtant 
ar- Wl nſe, leaving the other to be learnt at leiſure. 
ur might have given more inſtances, but theſe 
the are ſufficient to ſhew what I intend. I have 
of Wl bmetimes read in a Poſthumus Trad of the 
of "WM famous Gerhard Voſſius, de ratione Stuclio- 
be um, that he taught his own Sons a Gram: 
les, mar which he compiled for them, conſiſting 
wn of about three ſheets of paper: Tho it is 
uk Wl well known, how large thatGrammar is,whickt 
im. by the States order, he made for the Schools 

rees Wl of Holland. When they are throughly verſed 
ho in theſe Rules, if they learn the reſt 
les; of Grammar, it will | Wim this further 
uin Wu; they will not only underſtand: theſe 
rery Rules, but alſo the uſe of thoſe whickt _ 

| at they had formerly learned, and therewith - 
fter WM: great many words of the language, This 
s of Wis obtained by dealing with them as Maſters. . 
| ordinarily do when they | initiate them by 
bme books to underſtand the conſtruction 
of Latin: that is, let the Maſter conſtrue 
to them the Rules and Examples (for con- 
ſtruing books are not to be tolerated, — 
ä ä where 


* « 
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where there is a heap of words, and there. 
fore, not in the Syntax; ) and ſhew then 
which is the Nominative caſe, the Verb, 
the Accuſative, &c. till being furniſhed with 
the ſignification of — words, and their 
conſtruction, they may do it themſelves with 
a little direction of the Maſter, I know 
how feaſible this is, in that my dear Child 
could have done this, who was ſnatched 
from me when he was but ſeven years and 
a half old. I ſuppoſe that the Maſter all 
along teaches the meaning of Rules by the 
examples inſerted, and by 5 when be 


ſees it convenient. If withall in Learning 
the Santaxis, he gave them Engliſh of the 
fame conſtruction to be turned into Latin, 
this would cauſe them more fully to under- 
Rand the uſe of the Rule. 
When I had proceeded thus far, and had 


r 
entertained this preſumption that few would 


_ forſake that Grammar which they had been 
habituated to, (Cuſtom being too prevalent 
in ſuch caſes, ). Thad an opportunity of ſee- 
ing Mr. Lewis his Grammar, which hat 
the courage to ſhew the inconveniencies of 
Lily's Grammar; and withall doth pro- 
ceed upon principles which are highly re 
ſonable: In general that the Grammar, by 
which children learn a language, ought to 
be adapted to their own native language, 
and therefore amon 


tongue, that the firſt Rudiments hereof 


Axe 


us to the Engliſh 


1. 
are not to be taught by definitions, but in 
ways 


that are ſuited to the capacities of 
hildren; that theſe — vrhich 
are neceffary i Cttons, be firft 
taught, and other Rules that are fur- | 
ther neceſſary to the attainment of the lan- f 
nage 5 and laſtly, that the Critical part: 
(of which Lily's Grammar conſiſts too- ' 
much ) ſhould be reſerved to be learned. 
till they are perfectly skilled in the uſe of 
the nece ſſa _ and by ſome — 
ones ted for it. I dare not fay but 

particular things in that Grammar may 
admit of amendment : For it is not — 
that any one who undertakes a work of ſuch 
a nature, ſhould immediately bring it to 
perfection, there being requiſite thereto the 
help of others obſervations, together with. 
bis own experience. And certainly ſuch 
Grammar thus fitted for uſe, as being of; 
great moment to the good of the Communi- 
ty, would not be improper for the conſidera - 
tion of our Superiors. 

4 When Boys have learned the neceſſary 
parts of Grammar, with the meaning there- 
of, let them be further trained in the uſe of 
their Syntax (wherewith they ſhould get 
the words of the Latin tongue) (I.) By 
Latin Sentences choſen for that purpoſe, 
wherein firſt the eaſieſt and moſt ordinary 
Rules ſhould be uſed, as the three Concords, 
the accuſative caſe following the verb, pow 

al 
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and then ſuch as are leſs common, three 
the. chief Syntax-Rules. The Book called Nut 
Sententiæ Pueriles now uſed in Schools is un ede 
fit for this purpoſe, in that it refers to ſo Wu! 
few Rules. (2.) At the ſame time, they pole 
ſhould have Engliſh Sentences, of the fame act 
conſtruction with thoſe. Latin ſentences, MW": 

iven them to be turned into Latin; in that 

th theſe when thus conjoyned tend to make 
them fully underſtand the uſe of their Rules, 
and then hereby * be able to give 
an account of the conſtruction of any ordim · N 
ry Latin ſentence, and turn any Engliſh) 
into true Grammatical Latin. After which 
it would be convenient to teach them ſome 
book, wherein they might learn the chief 
Proprieties of the Latin tongue, which 
ſhould be put together either in ſome incc 
herent Sentences, or continued diſcourſe 
wherein the matter may afford ſome bene- 
fit, or at leaſt delight to the Learner, Suc 
Fanua's as this are highly to be approved, 
but not thoſe large ones which are compilec 
to comprehend all or moſt of the words ol 
the Latin tongue. That particularly 0 
Comenius is both toilſom and uſeleſs, in that 
imploys Boys in getting abundance of wordt 
which have reſpect to heavenly Bodies, .= 
Which will eaſily and profitably be learn 
| ed, when - Aſtronomy, natural Hs ſtory, Phi 
la/ophy, or other Books wherein thoſe thin 
1 e 
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ne deſignedly treated of, are read to them: 
* But when they are learned withont the 
um bedge of, the things expreſſed by them, they 
„ral needs create a vexatious toil to no pur- 
= jos boys immediately forgetting ſuch 
me 01s of which they have no immediate uſe. 
che lame may be- ſaid of ſuch words where- 
with Yocabularies are uſually ſtuffed. But 

be words, as alſo the Elegancies,and pro- 
xizties of the Language, are to be obtained 
bs reading ancient Latin Authors, who 
know beſt how to write purely and elegant- 


liſh . In * wbich, thoſe ſhould be 
dich rt read, which tend to form the manners 
dome vouth, and to inſtill into their minds vir- 
chiefdeus principles. Among the Greeks there 
which ereat variety of ſuch diſcourſes (as Mr. 


ill hath obſerved) ſuch as Cebes, Ae- 


ae W's inſtitution of Cyrus, Plutarch about 
dene education of Boys, and others, which 
Suclerefore may be proper for thera when 
ved ing upon Greek: But among the Latins 
pile vin be bard to think of any proper for 
rds purpoſe. e Hſep s Fables, beſides the 


i . 


klure it affords. to their young years, in- 
cates matter of true Prudence and Virtue. 
ad of old Romans, Eraſinus his Puerilis 
2; (omitting ſome few paſſages) Convi- 
. Relig:of1:2, and ſome other Colloquies 
[the like kind may be uſctully read: And 
n Cicero de Senettute, de Amicitia and 
wi Scipionis, being ſhort * 
an 


(700 
and written with ſingular ſweetneſs; as allo 
ſome of bis Epiſtles; or ele ſome other 
ach like tracts of the Ancients, After this 
ſome Hiſtorians, as Salut, O. Curtius, Ce 
far, or ſelect ſtories out of Livy (which 
might be printed by themſelves for the uk 
of Schools) in which the ſtory is delightful, 
| the Speeches elegant, as well as the Language 

pore: Such as that of Lucretia, of Ain 

Claudius, the great affair with the Sammie 
at Furce Candine, and the like. Thereare 
two other Hiſtorians who are uſually read 
in Schools, Juſtin and Florus; the firſt as the 


beſt ancient Abbreviator of general Hiſtory;M tive 
* to be wiſhed we had a better; ) a Don 
the Second as a neat compendium ot tha n, 
Roman affairs. Eutropius, who carrie the 
down the ſtory yet lower, might be reaMij4 
to the ſame purpoſe, Tho' AbbreviatorWino | 
and Epitomizers are — blamed as the dein 
ſtroyers and corrupters o Hiſtory, yet the nble 
bave their uſe, both as an Introduction i Ne tl 
the reading of good Hiſtorians, and as erf. 
help in recollecting what we have formerlM:#zir 
read. For the firſt end they may be prof tl 
tably read at Schools, if the Maſter moſ vi! 
largely relate the Affair, which the Authq der 
brietly touches, and the Scholar at of 
ſpare time, as a Recreation, reads the o ! 
tranſactions more —_— handled in Swim, 
leighs or Howel's univerial Hiſtory, oem 


ther (fo far as they have opportunity) 


CHF. 
Wo WM Livy in Engliſh, Plutarchs Lives, & c. And 
ie Wl indeed when 28 naderfiand r Db- 

his noſthenes, and other choice Greek writers 
De- that lived near that Age, tis convenient to 
ich Wl know the d about that time; 
and to that end to read the Lives of Thenu- 
ſtocles, Ariftides, Cimon, Pericles, Nicias, 
Acibiades, Lyſander Artaxerxag, Ageſi- 
laur, e Hr and Alexander, written 
by Plutarch, now well tranſlated into our 


uk 

ful, 

Lage 

pin 

rutes 

eue own language: So likewiſe in order to the 
on reading of July and other choice Latin Au- 

8 

ory 

) anc 

t tl 

arri 
reac 

1ato 


tory afore an 


thors that lived near that time, to readthe 
lives of Marius, Sylla, Lucullus, Sertorius, 
Pompey, Craſſus, Ceſar, Cicero, Cato, Bru- 
us, and Antony. Eſpecially, if herewith 
the matter of the Hiſtory be made the Sub- 
ect of; the Scholars exerciſe, As when read- 
ing Florus, the names of the Kings of Rome, 
10 of other eminent Perſons, or conſide- 
rable things be the Subjects of Epigrams, 
or the ſtory ordered to be ſummed up in 
Verſe Engliſh or Latin; and ſome grand 
fair, fit for ſuch a purpoſe, the Subject 
«> their Declamations. Hereby the ſtory 
will be fixed ii their Memories, beſides o- 
ter uſes -afterwards to be mentioned; as 
lo ſometimes the turning of theſe Hiſtorians 
no Engliſh but I would not have them 
mloyed in that laboricus tcil of getting 
tem by heart, a thing a 

| 5 
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-unleſs to ſome. that have very happy meme 

ries, and ſeldom uſeful, , - 
Alfter theſe Books, or together with then 
ſome Pact may be profitably read; but uk 
ally this is done too ſoon, before the Schola 
1s become Maſter of ofdinary Proſe, whid 
is the chief thing to be proſecuted in th 
learning any language, that being the ord 
nary ad natural way of mens expreſſig 
their thoughts, and the chief way by which 
uſeful things are communicated to the worl 
The other, tho it hath its great-uſc, hat 
its great difficulties accompanying it, -anf 
therefore ought not to be too ſoon impos 
on Boys. It will be beſt to begin with Ov 
de Triſtibus,. or ſome ſuch 4 yet delig 
ful Poetry: Or rather with Terence the be 
of the Latin Comedians: In that theſe, th 
Poets are ' neareſt to proſe, are ſingular 
delightful, and withal (as Mr. Cowley d 
 ſerves)almoſt all that part of common diſcou 
aud all the moſt intimate Proprieties of il 
Laneuage are drawn from them, That gre 
Per ſon ſuppoſes that Boys may be beſt mac 
Maſters of them as a part of their Recreat 
on arid not of their task, if once a Mom 
or at leaſt onee in two, they act one of 
rences Comedies, and afterwards (the 0 
advanced) ſome of Plautuss: And this 
as he adds) for many Reaſons one of rien 
Exerciſes they can ve enjoined, and then 
oy + ks." 11 


(73) . 
een: Pleaſures they dan be allowed 
hether there may not be ſome dange- 
chen as conſequences of this practice, which 
tua iu not be compenſated by the advantages 
| opounded, ought to be duly con ſider- 
hut of that afterwards, 25 
By this which Lhave propounded, di- 
tions may eaſily be drawn how Scho- 

s may be taught to write firſt Sramma- | 
„ ade honda dens 
un: C 0 i: 
th their Reading Books written in that ö 
ngnage. For (as I have already obſerv- 
) while they are taught totzive an ac- 
nt of the conſtruction of Sen- © 
ces to underſtand Grammar Rules | 
hich is uſually called conſtruing and 11 
ing) it is convenient to give them C | 
0 
| 
| 


ntences of the ſame conſtruction 
turn into Latin : which may be col- 
e for ſuch a purpoſe, beginning with | 
plaineſt, yet fo as togo thro all the 4 
ünary Rules of the Syntax. Such! . 
collected for the uſe of Bury School 


the order of Lily's Syntaxis. Accord- {i 
Mon to which method, while they are 
ie of 8 ng Sentences, which are collected to 
he u the Idiams of the I atin tongue by 
Walter, or others, and reading old- 
Fee lors; let them be imployed in = 
the 8 Dey 


8 of the like vn Nady yy 
might 


; 0 N 
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might be brought to write * 
the Propriety and Elegancies of thi 
tongue. There is in many Schools tothi 
purpoſe this way uſed, vi. to turn fond. 
Tranſlation of ſome good Author, {dif þ, 
as Tully, Terence, &c. into Latin, an 
then to compare this with the Authe 

own words. 
By the way, I muſt here adviſe « 

that 


— 5 That ſeeing our great careſhou 
be Boys be made good and Vertuou 
as well as learned; that ſuch Senten 
as are fit for the aforeſaid end of bei 
turned inte Latin may be collected out 
the Proverbs of Solomon, our Sau 
Sermon in the Mount or other parts of f 
Holy Scripture, or elſe out of that exo 
lent, tho Apocryphal, book of Eci 
aAaſticuß: Which, as they may be fot 

proper for the foregoing ends, ſo 0 
'mſtilt principles of true wiſdom into 
minds of 'Youth.- The like may be 
in reference to thoſe ſentences 
ſhould be uſed as Copies after which B 
ſhonld write. 'O2intt;lian adviles k 
thing like this: Ji verſus qui ad im 
onem ſcribendi proponentur, non 
vl in ſententi as habet, ſed" hongft un 
quid monentoſ. Certainly à like, 
a greater care ought to be #1 Chr 
to improve even the ſmalleſt thing 


Maine 
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. 
ue ennobling of Mens Souls. If any 
haſhing alſo can be hereby contrived to ad- 
this l in learning, it ſhould not be 
0eglected. 3 5 
ſacl Fur leaving that E I ſhall con- 

er thoſt exerciſes of Epiſtles,  Colloguies 
ba, and Declamations which are uſed 
Schools. Theſe are very. beneficial and 
oper, and onght to accompany or follow 
da er reading of Books of Morality and 
voullMiſtory, but are uſually too ſoon — 
reno on Boys, when they can do nothing 
dei rein (but what they tranſcribe from 
bers) for want of that matter which 
mia ding and experience muſt furniſh them 
c. Epiſtles, as alſo Colloguies, are the 
t ect they begin with, and this with good 
Eccion; in that the writing ef theſe 
e fo plcaſe them, and they will beſt. be 
e to manage them, if Subjects ſuited 
theſe ends, be fitly choſen.. Such is the 
de ting to an abſent friend an account of 

"ne remarkable ſtory, which they have 
ich in actors in, or witneſſes to, or in 
ſes Mich they are ſome way concerned: * 
im when any of their Schoolfellows or 
n Sintance have been guilry of ſome 

"= A. reproving him: Or when · an 
* bath done ſomething eminently praiſe 
ri by, in commending him. So when 
aue betaking r from School 
2 to 


- 


8 . 
to enter upon ſome trade or counſe of lit 
in cautioning, counſeling and adviſing, Bu irc 

7 


inſtances are too numerous. As theſe 
in which they are concerned, or 
their friends, will tend to help and heigh 
en their fancies; ſo they will be uſeful; 
them (whatſoever their profeſſion u Con 
be) to help them in writing 1andion 


and pertinently, Ib 

On which reaſon J would have the enat 
firſt penned in Engliſh, and aftermati tber 
turned into Lats: (neither ts this mo poke 


in their firſt making of Themes and I 
clamations: ) eſpecially when on othe 
grounds it is uſeful. This will not oi 
prevent their ſtealing out of books« 
collections, but alſo whet their invent 
on,when they muſt ſhew it in their mothe 
tongue; help them to write true and pt 
per Engliſh ; put them upon expfeſit 
ſome things in Latin, which had ie 
firſt written in that language they wou 
have declined : And when the Maſter e 
ſerves and rectifies whatever was leſs pr 
perly expreſſed, this will help their ty 
in writing in their own native languag 
which will be of advantage to them whaWQ"*!! 
ever ingenious courſe of life they adc 
themſelves to. 

As the Oneſtiont of Declamation: à 
beſt taken out of ſome Hiſtory ey 
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9 

itely read and are acquainted with the 
ircumſtances of, (of which before : ) 
do the-declamer 1d perſonate ſome 
Dratour of that time, and ſuppoſe hime 
af in the place where the matter of the 
gebate was, and one intereſted in the 
mntroverſie. - It that old — whe 
her Carthage ſhould be deſtroyed, be the 
CabjeRt : Let one of the declamers 2 
nate Cato, the other Scipio, or 
ther Senatours ſeconding what they had 
poken, and directing their whole ſpeech - 
o the Patres Conſcripti. So if that caſe 
at Athens, whether the Orators ſhould 
ke delivered up to Alexander, be the 
queſtion : Let them (having acquaint 
: 28 — 71 the * — 
of tf ap L elves 
ſpeaking to the Rlen ä W Wo 
Democracy: One of them dec laiming in 
he perſon of Demoſthenes, or ſome o- 
ther of the- Orators; the other as of 
ne * * NN RO Two 
terne eemingly or a 
o the City, more than for ſome fa 
bens lives, whom he inſinuates may 
well be ſpared, conſidering that if their 


* 


+ v. Platarch Vit. Demaſth. 
E J' Elo» 
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Eloquence be ſometimes beneficial, ts ſatis 
as often hurtful to the community. ByMj: ce 
this, their fancy will be heightn 
become ſupplied with Arguments from cen 
the circumſtances of the. ſtory, and ar 


hereby taught to argue ſtrongly and pert-· II 
. nently, when they become (at leaſt i guag 
their own imagination) intereſted in thei have 
buſineſs. Beſides, by this they attain {me 
not only a more perfect acquaintance wii ther 
that particular affair which is controvertWhere! 
ed, but alſo with the State of Rowe, prop 
thens, and other Common-wealths an what 
Kingdoms which are the Scene of the ce uber 
bate. Hereby withal, when Boys bonn. 


been imployed about divers {ubjects, thei Yet 
eenius and inclination will in part be dnt th 
covered; the uſe of which 1 have alread 
ſhewn. Ki, ic I-20 0): 2a 
Concerning all theſe ſeveral exerciſes 
that is of great advantage which Qu 
lian wr 4 concerning. Declamations 
Incipientibus danda erit velut præfer mat 
materia ſecundum cujuſqʒ vires. At ci 


atis compoſuiſſe ſe ad exemplum videbu 
Fur” — de monſtrauda veſtig 
gue perſec att, jam ſuis viribus ſine aumini 
culo progredi poſſint. Nonnunquam re 
di ſibi eos oportebit; ne mals conſuetud 
ſemper alienum laborem ſeguendi, ni 
per ſe conari & quarere ſciant. 4 


| (79) 
"tis ris prudenter dicenda;viaexint,' jam pro- 
by conſummat a 32 obern. 
bey, quid errauerint uc, trum ad dur 


(4), 6. An . J. 
"Tho the beſt. way of learning a lan- 
Mage is by reading good Authors that 
bare written therein, by which at the 
me time uſeful things are attained toge- 
ther with words; and withall becauſe 
hereby we beſt come to underſtand the 
proper uſe and importance of words, and 
what are moſt elegant and ſignificant, 
when we read ſuch who wrote in their 
hav own language in which they were Maſters. 
thei Yet together herewith, the knowledge 
2 nM of the Orig;nation of Words, gives a fur- 
ther inſight into the knowledge of that 
:nguage, , and of others from which the 
word was at firſt borrowed: (As Latin 
words from Greek, and thoſe from He- 
len:) And withall helps us in retaining the 
words, and their ſignification in our me- 
wry. Voſſius his Lexicon Etymologitum, 
s allo Martinius his, and his Cadmys 
breco:phenix, will afford ſuch Recreati- 
ms: For ſuch this work may be made 
y prudent management; and are indeed 
it ſports for young men, tho too mean 
o be made the main buſineſs of old and 
earned men. | EI 


44. 
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Tho to be able to write (and much 
more to ſpeak) Greek, be a great orm. 
ment, yet hath it very little uſe non, 
from our want of converſe with the poop 
afflicted (tho formerly flouriſhing.) Greek, 
Tis true, that writing in this Yanguag 
as it is in any other, renders us greates 
Maſters of it, and hence better, able to 
read ſach Books as are written in it, But 
certainly every learned perſon ſhould en. 
deavour. both to write proper (and if it 
may be) elegant Latin; that hereby, 
when there is occaſion, . be may impart 
ſuch knowledge, wherein he excells, to 
other nations: and withall to /peak fuent- 
ly, that he may diſcourſe with Foreigners 
in whichEngliſh men are ordinarily charg- 
ed as defective, which is occaſioned from 
the diſuſe thereof. Hence we may cal. 
le& what is fit to be done by us in the 
caſes, vi. That tho' ſometimes Boys be 
imployed in Greek compoſures, yet the 
chief of their exerciſe ſhould- be Latin: 
And this be ſpoken in Schools, and con- 
ſtantly in the Univerſities, as the Sta 
tutes injoyn, Neither would 1 hare 
young men ordinarily put upon the Imi- 
tating of Homer, as the learned and pi- 
- ous Dr. Duport imployed himſelf, (or fre. 
quently in any Greek compoſure) in tha 
I cannot diſcern any advantage to Lear 


gor to the community to ariſe from 
hence. But let our youth perform ex- 
rciſes either in Engliſß, to accompliſh 


Poorehem in ſpeaking and writing in theie 
reel tongue; Or elſe in Latin, as itis 
vage 


he Univerſal language of learned men: 
Dr elſe in ſome Modern language, which 
is the intereſt of the Scholar to be ac- 
wainted with, ** able to write therein. 
Ind therefore Mr. Cowly, in the inſti- 
tion of his School to be annexed to his 
Philoſophical College, would have the 
\cholars to declaim in Engliſh and Latin, 
among the old Romans they uſed to 
vin Latin and Greek. . ; 4 


ers 
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ſo highly uſeful and proper for the 


CHAP: V. 
How: Boys buſineſs ſoul be made du th 


fat, and their recreations improvements, 


* 


1 Come now to that which Licht 

tended in this Diſcourſe, vi. Jo lhe 
how that toil, which —— attcni 
the learning of Grammar, and the word 
of a Language, may be alleviated by i 
termixing things truly delightful, and 


years: And withal how that Time ti 
is ſpent, and is neceffary to be- ſpent 
Recreating their Spirits; may be implo 
ed to their Improvement as well as} 
freſhment, In doing this I ſhall ſhe 
what thoſe things are, the intermixing 
which will afford delight as well as p 
fit: And how ſome of theſe things 1 
be inculcated at vacant hours, and ms 
part of their Recreations.. 


-of x 

. 
The chief of thoſe things which 7 
E intermixed with their mere 
toilſom implayment, is Hiſtory, 'bothiCi> 
ul and Natural, uſefulneſs and de- 
light of which, ' have already thewn. - 
Ordinarily indeed ſomewhat. of Civil Hi- 
ſtory is, and much more might be-read 
n Schools with great profit. Novy be- 
Iauſe the Hiſtory: 105 the HolyScreptutes 
b firſt in reſpect of dignity, and moſt of 
ſo in order of time: And is not on 
ceſſary to be known as we are Chri- 
lian, but alſo as it tends to accom liſh 
r 25 Scholars; ; theſe being the be if 

ot only, Monuments of great Antiqui 

5 and the Records of thoſe many 
s of which other Writers are whol- 
ont, or (which is'worſe,) monſtroully 
thulous :; ;. we having nothing, or ve- 
| little, till about « hundred years be- 
re the | inning - the Perſian Monar- 
by, but what is to ſay no worſe) ve- 
uncertain, - beſides what is delivered 
the dacred Writers: I would: gow arr | 
kretore read in Schools in 7 
be beſt done the firſt 
arning, immediately before or after 
denn acknowledgments to os for the 
t nights favours, and ' requeſts - for a + 
Fer the following ad of labours) 
pter at a time. ha after — is 
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read, one or more —— whom tie WW 
Maſter ſhall think fit to Calf out, who MY an 
ſhall tell what + is the Arr * contain WI th: 
ed in that Chapter: And 1 br: be er 
Boys of a lower 2 22 is, they ſh be hi 
asked queſtions thro the . of Sal H. M: 
ſtory in each Circumſtance therepf. This MW the 
—.— be ſtill of 1 — 1 the 15 
er lain ar age that oc. 
curs; — hors ahi get of Time! which of | 
the Ir was acted, if not ſetin the due or 
courſe of time, as the Hiſtory of Job, and 
others; and Connect therewith fuͤchf Sch 
Pſalms and Prophecies as have an imme tim: 
_ diate reſpect to the Hiſtory. And if he Hitt 
tell than what conſiderable matters i 'y 
Heathen Story fell dut at the 2 = non 
as the Wars. of Thebes and Tr that 
building of Rome, &c. This t 2 conc 
be unuſeful. If in order hereto the M tor 
ſter did Ry before read the ſang} !ollo 
Hiſtorical paſſzg — Sir Valter Ruwleigh Want 
Hiſtory, Archbiſbop Vſher's Annals (h II 
often e e errors of the formei great 
and of others that wrote before him, Uhe 
* where the Ahrian and Ba — 
quiſit 
Ss 4 77 be th 
J Such as "=D to the Wricng School ſhou and t 
be ng at 1 1 — 
| | pee 


2 1 ani 


E859) - 
lan an Affairs fall in with thoſe of Iſrael 
and Jude) Dr. Laghtfoot's Harmony on 
the Old Teſtament, or any other Book 
or Commentator that may be uſeful to 
his purpoſe : This would improve both 
Maſter and Scholars, and tend to make 
them at the ſame time both Good and 
Learned. 0 

As for other Hiſtorians before the Times 
of Cyrus, they are to be found in Dio- 
dorus Siculus, Herodotus, the firſt Book - 
of 7 hucydides, and others, not fit for 
School-Boys, and are placed in order of 
time by many, as they fall in with the 
Hiſtory of the Holy Scriptures, - But ma- 
ny Learned Men, before Prolemies Ca- 
non Was found, were very unhappy. in 


that undertaking ze * in things that 
5 © 


concerned the Affa ria and Ba- 
bylon, which happened chiefly by their 
ollowing Annius his forged Authors, for 
want of. better. % TD, 
Thoſe things are beſt reftified by the 
great diligence of Venerable Archbiſhop 
Uſer in his Annals, But there are nor 
many things in thoſe Times that it is re- 
quiſite to acquaint Boys with, unleſs it 
de the Affairs of Nina and Semiramis, 
and then of ' Sardanapalus, and the Fran- 
lation of the Empire to the Medes, the 
Expeditions of the Scyrhians and-Cimers- 


, 
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ans, the Meſſenian Wars, and ſome ſuch leaſt 
Hſtories immediately preceding Cu. e 
would not have Bays: Memories ſtuffed ( 
with the mere names of the Kings of 0 
Sic yon, Argos, or other Cities of Greece, vers 
nor with thoſe of ER, Aria, or the br 
like; there being many of them (as I ſup. of : 
2 Fictitious, however of no uſe to nent 
Known, when left o. Record with: Scrip 
gut Action to make them memorable: I Ps. 
Eſpecially when all the uſe L can conceive Vom. 
thereof, is, that we may refer any re- MW 11s « 
markable Actions of that Age to the time of Ml far a 
ſuch a King, which may be better refer- t W. 
red to the Times of the Judges or Kings WM "ty 
of Iſrael or Judah: Or elſe to the Years Ml © to 
of the Olympiads. L. 094148 * | 
- + Thereare indeed in thoſe Ages which rhe {Wl couct 
| Greeks call Fabulous, the Expedition of IM fle- 
the Argonaurs, the Wars of Thebes and WM probe 
Troy, and. ſome other things, which it is Wl , 
almoſt neceſſary to acquaint Boys with, W ts 
in order to the underſtanding of many nd t 
Ancient Poets: And therewth: an ac: kose 
count of the Heatheniſh- Gods, and the de fi 
reſt of their Mythology. It were well i C. 
there were a Book compoſed for this end, ls an 
ted for Schools: Wherein ſhould de M fo 
' © declared hom the Sons of Noah were of Ill Choc 
N A Leligion as well as Language; What WW de.! 
Printiples of natural alen While 


„ moe _ 
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eaſt ſo far as it reſpects the Worſhip.of 
One God. Bow; Idolatry and Hebert | 
05 far as caf be diſcovered) came into 


World; what progreſs it made in di. 


vers Countries. And withal, a particu- 
lar account ſhould be given of the Gods 
of the Egyptians, Syrians and others, 
— or 2 ark e 
ures, "26; Road, arath, c 
Nm &c. As al 'of the Greeks 00 
Romans, And herewith the Fabulous ſtop 
ries of thoſe, Ages, in order of time ſo 
far as it can be deduced. | In which, as 
it will be fit to take notice of the V | 
nity of the Heathens in their Religion, 
o to dbſerve ſomewhat of that Learning 
nd Wiſdem which is ſuppoſed to be 
couched; under thoſe Tales: As alſo. to 
ue bow much of true ſtory there is 
probably contained in the ſtory of Mi- 
1 Dealus, of Perſeus, of the Argo- 
1axts, of the Wars of Thebes, and Tr 
and the like; after a full Narrative of 
thoſe things, as delivered by. Poets; as 
we find Plutarch doth in the Life of The- 
ſens . Otid's Mi etamorpheſis, 38 it giyes 
us an account of theſe Fictions, as well 
for the ingenious Poetry, is it for 
Schools: Vet not ſo as to ſuperſede 
the Maſters caution in readipg Poets, 
#hile he. declares the vanity and wick 


— 


1 
edneſs of the Religion of the Pagans 
And, in truth, it is an inexcuſable error 
in dhe Poetry, as well as the Theology 
of Homer and the reſt, to preſent the 
Readers with an Adulterous Jupiter, 2 
Froward Quarrelſom Juno, a 'Thieviſh 
Lying Mercury, a Drunken Bacchus, and 
other vicious Deities and Heroes. For 
12 when Reaſon would ſuppoſe Gods or Dei- 
E fied Men ſhould be Exemplars of the 
— higheſt Virtues, tis Ridiculous and Abo- 
1 minable that theſe ſhould be brought on 
the Stage as Debauched Devils. Hence {Wave 
the uſefulneſs of ſuch a Book, as I have nbi 
already mentioned, which beth ſhews the {Wd t 
thens Superſtition, wilt farther appear. % 0: 
And if fuch a work were compiled, it 
would anfwer what Tertullian with his 
'wonted ſeverity objects againſt School: 
. maſters teaching the Names, Genealo- 
1 gies, &c. of the Heathen Gods, De Idalu 
ein: 351; S. in fu cht d 
In the Writing of ſuch a Book, it 
would be convenient not only to conſult 
G. Voſſius, or any other learned perſon 
that hath written of the Riſe and Pro- 
| greſs of Idolatry, Bochærtus hisPhaleg ; but 
| © alfo to read both the ancient Poe 
| E — may be ſound in 
£13000: Heradotu, 


_ 


other AncientHeathenHiſtorians:But alſo to 
read what the firſt Fathers of the Church 
have written io expoſe the Follies of the 
Heatheniſh - Superſtition, as Tertullian, 
Lactanti us nobins, Minutius Felix, 


Dei, and others that wrote on that Ar- 
gument about that time; Euſebius de pre- 
parat, Evangel, And alſo Macrobins his 
Saturnalia, tho in that Learned Book 1 
have ſometimes thought him too favou- 
rable to the Religion of the Heathens, 
and to be one of them, who when they 
aw Chriſt ;anity ready to baniſh Heathen- 
n out of the World, were ready to put 
the faireſt gloſs and varniſh on thoſe Fa- 
des, which was a great part of their 
Tocology. Till ſuch a Book is Written, I. 


Which might well ſerve the foreſaid ends, 
kiſe and Progreſs of Idolatry, and ſome 


ther things before mentioned. 
In order to Boys underſtanding of Hi 
wry, it is. requiſite now, and then to- 
pend an hour in teaching them theSituati- 
" of Countries in a Cle 2 


ich general things as the four pagers 


ESRTESTESS 


Herodotus, Diodorus Sic. Th des his firſt 
Book, and ſome pieces of Plutarch, and in 


nd the firſt Bk of S. Auguſtin, de civitate 


oy no fitter Book extant. for this pur- 
ole, than Galtruchius his Poet ical Hiſtories: 


mere ſomewhat premiſed coneerniug thus 


0 or Maps, VIZ. 


— 
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the World; thoſe Countries of Europe and MW up 

- Aſia, as alſo of Africk, which have been I bie 
Scenes of remarkable Actions, and thence MW the 
chiefly occur in Hiſtory : Some of 'the of. 
Toit noted Rivers and Adountaius, as al; Wl ti! 
0.0 


ſervable Cities (as Jeruſalem, Athens, b 

Rome, &c.) leaving the further knowledge 
of theſe things to be then gotten when 
there is mention of them in the reading 
of Hiſtory. To this end it would be re- 
quiſite to have Schools furniſhed (if not 
with a Terreſtrial Globe) with a Map 
of the World, with one of each of: the 
four parts thereof, of the Land of Iſrael, 
and the adjoining Countries, fitted for 
the Holy Scriptures; of Greece and the 
teſſer Aſia, of Ital, of Carthage and its 
Territories, of S. Paul's Travels, and the 
„uke, to which recourſe 10 immediate- 
1 be made in reading the Sacred ando- 
ther Hiſtories proper for Schools; that 
whenever any mention is made of ſuch 
2 City, River, Mountain or People, their 
Situation might immediately be pointed 
to: 3 means the Affair would 
not only be remembred, but Boys would 
be able in a little time, whatever Hiſto 
ry they read, to know. the Places where 
the thing was acted. It would be like 
wiſe convenient to have Hetauius his Chrc 


nological Tables, or ſome others, bung 
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up in Schools, ſo that Boys might be a- ot 
fe to reduce Whatever obſervable ſtory 
they read, or eminent Perſon they hear 
of, to the Age wherein he lived, or the 
thing was acted. And this is beſt done 
by referring matters of the higheſt Anti- 
quity to ſuch or ſuch a time of the Sa- | 
cred Hiſtoty, after to the reigns of the Per- | 
ſan Monarchs, then to the times of the Ma- 1 
cedonian or Grecian Tranſactions, after- 1 
wards as they fell in with the Roman Af. 
fairs, and laſtly to ſuch or ſuch a Ce- 
tury ſince Chriſt's time. This would 
tend to fix the paſſages of Ancient Times 
in their Memories, and help them to a clear 
di inct view of Hiltory, 1, 

While N reading Tin, Florur, 
Livy, or other 7 the Story will 
be a fit Subject of their Exerciſes; and 
hence become fixed in their memories. 
bs if Cyrus, Ronhdus, &c. were given far 
the Subject of Ep:grams, or rather” (as. 
being fitter for their years) the chief 
paſſa ges of ſich Kings reigns to be ſum d 
p in verſe; and ſome remarkable n 
rence proper for 'this, the Subject of De- 
dlamati on. For this would tend both to ii 
telp them to remember the Hiſtory, and 1" 
o heighten their fancies in their Exer- Wi 
de, when they are acquainted with each MT 
Urcumſtarice of the cauſe, Which, as O- Wy 

on rators,. 


{ 


„„ NO”. T7 
rators, they. are to manage. But this 
hath been ndled already. ha | 
Another thing reducible to this head, 
is the knowledge of the Oly-pian, Ifh- 
mi an, and other Exerciſes of Greece, the 
ſeveral kinds of Games there uſed, bone 
what of the Laws thereof, and the Re- 
ward: given to the V ictois, with 
things relating thereto, which a prudent 


Teacher might ſo relate as to make it a vit 
matter of ſport; to the Schelar. This I Ch. 
7 een mention as it tends to ib I ng 
uſtrate ſeveral Ancient Poets, and (which 10 
is more ta be regarded) ſeveral expreſſ Wi l 
ons in the New Teſtament, eſpecially ini that 
St. Paul's Epiſtles, May not under this tber 
mention be made of the Epocha of the vir 
Olympiads, and this explained, when in not 
Ancient Hiſtory it is. ſo often referred fee 
30f;-- in 2 i been el ſeyer 
By what J have propounded it may es lay ; 
Ay be under ſtood how far I think Boys fi theſe 
for reading, of Hiſtory, and what Histo frre 
xies are fit for them. They cannot reac great 
. theſe with: that advantage as Stateline % 
and Soldiers can, neither indeed are the) — 
fir: to read the ſame Hiſtorians, which ma .. 
he highly beneficial to theſe. Howe 1. 
that knowledge they attain herein I bt 
their youth, will ſmooth and plain the mour 


way, when, in their riper. yea (Rey . 


0 
read them for higher ends and purpoſes: 
do that ſuch things which are Aut 
to others nat formerly verſed herein, ſhall 
de to chem an even Level- and a delight- 
he WY fel Plain. . mag! 
ne As Civil, fo ſome parts of Natural Hi- 
de- to may be with pleaſure inſinuated in» 
ber Wl to Children, in that they not only are 
ent N capable of it, but alſo pleaſe themſelves 
11 ith it. Wbence is it elſe that in their 


1 ing Flowers, keeping Birds, ſeeking their 
% and the 2 (which, how tri- 


that they have then an inclination, and 
thence à fitneſs to acquaint themſelves 
with things of this nature? Might they 
not then be taught, while ſporting them- 
ſelyes with ſuch things, the knowledge of 
kveral Plants and Animals, which might 
lay a foundation for à farther Skill in 
theſe things, when by Age they ſhall be 
fitted for ſuch ſtudies ? Diﬀot Boys with 
great eagerneſs deſire to ſee any ffrange 
lights, as of living Creature: which they 
haye never before ſeen, of ſuch things 
35 are bred in foreign parts, of any mon- 
ſrous birth of Man or Beaſt ?' And will it 
not be convenient ta .gratifie this hu- 
mour, as alſo to improve it, by ſhewing 
them at ſpare hours the Pitt;es No 
ther 


Childhood they take I in gather 


vial ſoever diſcovers their genius; ) but 


„ 
ther things in Naturaliſts, . of thoſ 
obſervable things in nature which ' are 
diſcovered by the help of the Microſcope 
and other things, as occaſion ſerves, ſu 
as Eclipſes, Comets, Meteors, &c. If with: 
al before they leave School they could 
be inſtructed by Anatomy in the run: 
of the Bodies of Animals, their ſeveral 
parts, uſes, connexion and ſubſervienct 
to each other: Eſpecially of the Eye, its 
Humours, Tunicles, Cc. The Heart and 
the chief Veins and Arteries, and ſome- 
what of the Brain; it would be high- 
ly conducing to their Academical Stu- 
ies. In teathing of theſe things it wil 
become us to intermix Pious Monitions 
concerning the Wiſdom and Goodnels of 
ul that appears in the excellent frame 
of the Bodies of Animals, the fitneſs of 
each part to that uſe it is deſigned, and 
the ' admirable contexture' of So whole 
Body; which extorted even Hymns of MW" n 
Praiſe from Galen himſelf. ' So alſo to fM®'s 
take notice of the ſame - Infinite Wikon Vr. 
and Beneficence, in the beauty, variety N o 
and ſingular uſe of Inſects, Plants, &s. and 


— — eee 
''* Diſabuſing them at the ſame time of thoſe = 
Errors which are admitted concerning man). - 


To 


— - 
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To this likewiſe F refer the knowkkdge 


arkable Conſtellations, and particular 
ied Stars that are moſt obſervable. For 


the this, abſtracted from the motions of the 
ald Stars, is rather to be referred to Natural 
ute Hor than Aſtrommy, tho preparato- 
ral y to it. No much of this will be fitly 


nce Mitaught at nights to ſuch as have in the 
its ume deln val „in Cot ane el, 
ind the ftories that have any reference to thoſe 


Conſtellations; as thoſe of Perſeus, An- 
g. iromeda, Cepheus, Pegaſus, &c. If with 
tu the knowledge of thoſe things they learn 
vill the Latin words for them, they will become 
ons deeplier fixt in their memories than when 
& of they learn them from Yocabularies or Ja- 
ame — e 8 a : 

eit may likewiſe prove a profitable di- 
and ertiſement to ſhew them any notable 
hole MR exper iments which with their ſtrangeneſs 


fer novelty cauſe admfration arid thence * 


) to delight; ſuch as ſome of thoſe in the Lord 
dom erulams Natural Hiſtory are; and ma- 
jety I y others more lately obſerved by Huey 
. nd others. Now it is evident of what 
advantage theſe things will be to the 
Yudy of Natural Philoſophy, nd à ſtrob 

inducement to them to be 3cquainted wi 5 
tie cauſes of them. How can any 

Sled in what is written to any good 


purpoſe 


f the ' Planets, and ſeme of the toſt al 


4 real advantage that redounds to vout 


"RF 1 

parpoſe to ſhew the Cauſes of Life, Death 
Een ation, Sanguification, nay of the ſe 
.veral Paſſions, without knowledge of th 


ures of the Body, the Heart, Brain: 

erves, &c. and their functions? Wh 
can truly underſtand Optichs withoufſ# / 
knowing the formation of the Eye? Wha 
will ever deſire to know the reaſons of 
Retrograde. motions of the Planets, au V 
what is ſtrange therein, who bath n 

- . firſt obſerved theſe things? But 1 mu” 
not multiply inſtances, having Gidfong I 


what of this already, and more will b 
hy re Riddles i in ap R 
r | Riddles is an uſual Recre 
ation Amo Boys, - As the uſe of the 

among the Greek Philoſophers. (of whic 
Diogenes Laertius gives us ſome inſtanc 
and A. Gellius of / others). ſhould recon 
mend them tous, ſo much more ſhouldt 


from them; in that not only uſeful th 
might be thus taught, or however fixt 
their minds, but alſo their underſtandi 
and ity be exerciſed and improve 
in finding out the meaning of idle 
and when n, in conſidering their af 
neſs to expreſs what is couched there 
Such e/fnigma's might for this Kat 
be compoſed to declare things in Natur 
Civil and Sacred Hiſtory. II anti 
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that of Cleobulus delivered by Ae ” 
4 7 1/8 a 
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irrige, Tas Adds Tov 2 
Ws 5 theepTt, did A) & xe . 

vip Nun t baggy, IP vel t a hrarvass 
rot 0% TS F eTopBiviborrty e 4% 


| Which may be thus Engliſned. 
Pre Father had twelve Sans, to eachof 
— 


n "I 


( 
Were thirty Durghrer: born of di 


181 5 A , 
ge of then black, ſam; dee 
and fair : 


ll theſe do fie, the al 2 are. 


which the Tearis meant conſiſting 
Nele months, and thoſe of dirt | 
- which are {till paſſing, and _—_ 2 
ally returning. This and others 
kind are to —.—— ene 
bh unprofitable ſports 
Klan ) which — — whet and 
en Boys wits, cum ' poſſ Fis irvicem 
98 | 4s; A 
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( 
cujusg, generis quæſtiunculis amul amn 
V æmulation is raiſed by propoun 
ing queſtions of ſeveral klnds to ea 


Other. I 
Mahy are the advantages of ſuch Re 
ations, For hereby the genius of By 
comes to be known in a great meaſurfercc 
and conſequently what Callings and Stu ite 
dies they are fitted for. Of which (nd | 
Chap. 3. Further hereby a great de; 
of 1 prevented, which uſually i Ar 
fects thoſe tender years, and influence i 
the whole life in that Boys by ſuchi gen 
. ous. divertiſements become raiſed abo 
thoſe ill. taught Vanities anberewith th eat 
Age is often too mach entertained and hi 
moured, and their Minds are poſſeſſed wit 
things truly Worthy and Generoul 
and themſelves diſpoſed to become virtuodWr t! 
and accompliſhed. . After fome uſe « 
theſe things they will take greater delgi wer. 
in theſeRecreations, that in Cards, Di tene 
idle chat, and other things which are e r: 
zunctiliam called inerudite voluptate ¶ ratir 
lib. 1. cap. alt. where he diſcourſi er; 
of intermixing ſuch uſeful © divertiiWely 
ments with the learning of Grammagads 
Cum fummaticus totum diem accu An 
re un poſſit, nec debeat, ne diſcen 
animum tedio avertat : Qu 
botius ſtudijs hæc temporum 9 
2 j 
N 
. 
\ 


* 
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lis donabimis? Beſides all this, the 
owledge of ſuch things which younger 
rears are capable of, lays a foundation 
br farther advancement in learning; in 
tht it helps the Underſtanding in the 
erception of things of the ſane, or the 
lle nature; and withal affiſts the Fancy 
nd Invention by ſupplying it with Alu. 
ms, Simile's, &c. Ein Pit} 
Another Recreation I muſt here name 
bo inferior to whatever I have already 
med, and that is Mnf, eſpecially 
ral: For Inſtrumental may be too 
neat a diverſion, unleſs to ſuch who 
me a great propenſion to it. The Art 
Singing, is not only a gentile accom- 
liſhment, but of great uſe as it fits us 
r that great part of the ſervice of God, 
 (mging his praiſes; a ſervice not only 


„ 


JeliphMenerable for its great Antiquity, but as 
Die ends to quicken our Spirits, and thence 
are Wl raiſe our affections when we are cele- 
pate eating the goodneſs of our heavenly Fa- 
our fer; and from hence to make us more 


hely and vigorous in the other parts of 
ds Worſhip. And certainly if the 


alms were ſung in parts, and yet with- 
ſcem plainly and intelligibly, they would 
Cui this influence. (What advantage 
ut ſu bey will be of to Boys immediatety, will 


y 
e mentioned in its proper place.) 2 men- 
F 2 tion 


„ „ 
tion this the rather, becauſe this 
in reſpect to ſinging of Pſalms, ſeems to 
be decayed atnong the generality of the 0 
people of this Nation. Now certain 
when holy Men of old (and this mith 
God's approbation) have uſed this in God's 
immediate ſervice, and; in that part there. Ml ©" 
of, vix. Praiſes and Thankspivings, 
which: are part of our Natural Religion, 
and therefore as much a Duty now, as it 
was then; when with all the natural effets 
hereof in ſuch ſervices, when joyned with 
a pious devour ſpirit, are ſo excellent, 
as to be a ſmall foretaſt of eternal joys : 
This (not to name what Qyinctilian 
aath mentioned I. 1. c. 10.) ſhould re 
commend at leaſt this part of Auſir to al 
truly ſerious, Chriſtians, and o_ off the 
aſperſions caſt thereon, / occaſioned b 
the abuſe thereof in obſcene and 'profa c 
Songs, roared out by Drunkards in T: 
verns, or Beggars at Gentlemens doors 
In that theſe, no more reflect on Sacred 
Muſic, than the Vile Ballads, and filth 
Songs, doth on Divine Poetry. Whe 
the beſt of things are liable to corrupti 
on ; tis folly. to reject any thing, w 
uſeful and excellent, on this reaſon be 
cauſe it is abuſed. Concerning this 
would only add this caution; that none 
ſhould be taught to ſing, who are found 
| Ol 
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on trial to have untunable Ears and voices: 
Nor any put upon learning Muſic, who 


lare not a propenſity to it: Becauſe theſe 
anuot attain the ne here propounded, 
in that inſtead of Recreations they be- 
come troubles, | 


EH Az 5 


notio 
Wer 
create 
of w. 
Wen 
lions 


Of Recreations, the kinds and times fa 
the uſe thereof. 


Having thus ſhewn how ſome thing 
which tend to accompliſh the mird 
may be fo managed as to refreſh andi 
create it: 1 ſhall now conſider ſuch thing 
as are more commonly ſtiled Recreation 
both in reſpect to the Exd of them, 
| the Time and Seaſon in which they (hou! 
be uſed. The immediate End of them 
to refreſh the mind after Studies and 
bour, and preſerve the health of theB 
ay : And therefore as we may concluc 
em neceſſary for Students, whoſe In 
ployment tires the Mind, and impai 
the health of the Body; ſo we may knol 
in what meaſure they ouglit to be uſe 
by youth, viz. That neither the den 
hereof cauſe them to hate 5 e 
inceffantly tired pith them, and hurt! 


(103 
them ; nor exceſſive Recreations occaſi- 
m ſuch a love to ſports, whereby the 
bent of their mind is after them, and 
they contract an habit of Idlenefs, 
ports are either ſuch as are Violent, 
that ſtrongly move the Body, and being. 
nghtly ordered preſerve natural — 4 
nd infuſe vigour, and activity: Others 
re more eaſie and gentle, wherein the 
notion of the body is little, but ſuch. 
mherewith the Mind is wonderfully re- 
created; ſuch particularly is Muſic, both 
i which have their advantages. Now 
hen by Recreations the natural inclina- 
ind ns of Boys may be known and conſe- 
qently their fitneſs for impioyment 3 
ores, ſe inter ludendum ſimpliciùs dete 
unt, faith Quinctilian: When withal 
ide uſe of violent Exerciſe at undue Seaſons 
ends to the hurt of the Body, (Phyſicians 
werving that violent ſports, immediate- 
kt after Meals, fills the Body with Cru- 
eb ties, which rightly timed is ſo much 


luc their health; when the exerciſes 
ag lemſelves have fo great an influence to 
paß ceste true Courage and Magnarfimity 
mo deir minds; and to ſome may be of 
uieifirther advantage, as will appear pre- 


kntly: It cannot be below a Matters 
are to inſpect and ſuperintend theſe 
lings. And if it be mo too great 
CIT 4 a. 


of I 


give you the words of Mr. A lion co 
cerning 
not practicable at Schools, may yet 
caſion others to think of ſomewhat e! 
that may be more proper. The cæxerci 


| 
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a @ ſervitude to do this in his own perſon 
yet in great Schools, which afford Af 
ſtants, 
he do this in any meaſure to thoſe of h 

oven family, it will quickly become 
+ Precedent to others. 

Thoſe exerciſes which are Yi 
enght to be uſed before Meals, on t 
reaſons already named. The kinds ther 


e may manage it by them, 


dare not preſcribe, but {hall he 
them: Which if judged in kit 


(faith he) which I commend firſt, is i 
exatt uſe of their weapon to guard and 


ſtrike ſafely with edge or point: This u 


keep them healthy, nimble, ſtrong, 4 


well in breath, is alſo the likelieſt me 
te make them grow large and tall, and 
inſpire them with a gallant and fear! 


courage, which being temper d with ſex 
nable Lectures and Precepts to them 
true fortitude and patience, will turn 
4 native and heroick valour, and ma 


them 


1 


hate the comardize of doing miu 
muſt be alja practis d in all the loc 
ripes of Wreſtling, as need may 0/! 


be in fight to tug or grapple, and to cle 
Thus he dizets, which exerciſes hov 


\ 
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er they may be thought of, as alſo for 
ſoung Gentlemen Horſemanſhip and Danc- 
ng (that is, ſo far as it tends to regulate 
their carriage and to create in them an 
kndſora confidence, ſo as with freedom 
weonyerſe with others, not ſo much as to 
fminate them; ) 4 ſhall refer it to o- 
ters, whether they be convenient or no. 
However 1 cannot but approve of what 
blows in Mr. M. viz. that the Interim 
f mſmeating themſelves (after ſuch like 
derciſes) regularly before meat, may be 
laken up in recreating and compoſing 
their travailed ſpirits with the divine har- 
wnies of Muſic beard or. learnt: And fo 
m: In which place he expatiates in the 
uſt commendation of MAuſic. However, 


t will be —＋ 4 cool, while thoſe 
ear pa 


lat can, ſing rts, (if it might 
e to an Organ,) and the reſt refreſh 
btemſelves with hearing them: For 
| ſuppoſe ſome other time allotted 


fr the Learning of the grounds of 
"Ie time after dinner, till it is fit 
br them to ręturn to their ordinary ſtu- 
tes, ſhould not be impluyed in any vio- 
ant ' exerciſe, but in ſuch things as I. 
kye inſiſted on, in the former Chapter, 
M. Shewing them in Maps the ſituation 
> Countries, of Cities and Places moſt 

F . remark 


* 


„ 
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remarkable for greatneſs, Empire « 
Action, +and ſome ſuch general things, 
Or ſometimes ſhewing them ſome ob. 
ſervable and withall delightful Rarities 
in natural Hiſtory, ſuch as are diſcovered 
= the gt or are delivered þ 
curious obſervers of nature, or by 
others that have collected them. Some 
times by ſhewing them any ffrange Avi 
mals, where there is opportunity fo 
it, or at leaſt the Jes thereof in Na 
turaliſts : As troſe of Birds, in the Hi 
ſtory of the excellent Mr. Willoughby 
ſometimes the ſeveral ſorts of Minerals 
Sometimes the circles of the Globe, and 


other things thereof that are of a more 


general nature. Such like things, witk 


others already named, and many more 
of the like nature that might be * 


of, _ entertain Scholars within doors 
when he 


at or cold render it inconvenient 


to go abroad. But when the Weather 


is ſeaſonable for it, it will be convenient 
to walk with them in Gardens, or Field 


that are near, to initiate them in the 


FFY * A — 
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+ The manner of the Romans incamp- 
ing, Ce. In Liph de. melit. Row. In the Fi 
Aures of the Book. r 


won. 
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mowledge of Plants: And to render 
t more grateful, to communicate ſome 
e eeaſant obſervations concerning Plants, 
ach as are noted by that univerſally leart- 
ed perſon, Mr. J. Ray, in his Cambridge - Ca- 
fulgue, (as better ſuited to their years, than 
what is delivered in his more general 
Catalogue of greater uſe) as alſo the 
Eymologies of the names of Plants, ob- 
erred in the Appendix. 5 
Upon their return to School, I would - 
have a Pſalm ſung in plerts: Thoſe that 
have skill in Song finging the Baſs, Altus, . 
nd the like parts, the reſt of the Scho- 
ars, that have tunable voices, ſinging 
the common tune. As this would fit them 
for this part of God's ſervice, ſo it would 
fr the ee | wonderfally refreſh - 
their minds, exhilarate their ſpirits, and 
ind them back to their buſineſs with 
new vigour and alacrity, _ | 
After they have finiſhed their After - 
noon Studies, Mr. Milton would have 
them imployed in Military exerciſes botly 
the on foot and horſeback, to obtain the skill - 
e Embatteling, Marching, Encamping, 
fortifying, Belieging, Cc. How far 
p-. nch Martial Exercites may be conveni- - 
Trat to be practisd either at Schools or 
the Univerſities, I ſhall leave others to 
udge. However that practice is neceſſa- 
„ Which is in ordinary uſe, for Lads - 
| to 


leaſt ſo much skill as to teach what I have 
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to ſpend. an hour at that time in learning 
to write, as being a fitter ſeaſon in re 
_—_ to health than immediately after 
dinner: And after this Arichmertick, Ac 
cordingly, ſuch as are fitted by a tuna 
ble Ear and Voice, might ' ſpend the 
like time in learning the grounds of 44 
ſic, and after the knowledge and practice 
of the firſt rudiments thereof, to learn the 
ordinary Pſalm tunes; which as being eaſie 
are beſt to begin with, and on other reaſons 
already mentioned proper to be learned 
Which, ſo ſoon as ever they are ſo well 
skilled in, as to ſing in parts, will af. 
ford a more exquiſite pleaſure, than othe1 
ordinary childiſh ſports. This ] hay 
been informed is the practice in ſome 
rts of Germany, and that Boys go to 
ehe uſic- School with as ſprightly a cheer- 
falneſs, as others to their common re- 
creations, Where Muſick-Maſters can- 
not be procured, it would be well if the 
Maſter, or one of the Uſhers had a 


mentionedalready,which by conſtant pra: 
ctice would in a little time make a further 
progreſs. IL. write not this to exclude 
* Horſemanſhip,, Fenceing, Vaulting, 


— 


— — 


V Plutarch vit. M. Cat. 1 
(which 


thing is pract 


(10% ; 
(which Cato in the beſt times of the #93. 
mans taught his Son) or thoſe Martial 
Rerciſes already named which may 
be uſeful to young Gentlemen where the 
icable; in that theſe may 
be learned after Muſic, or inſtead thereof, 
i they are unfit for it, or averſe to it. 
But J ſhall rather refer theſe things to 
the conſideration of others, than add 
ay thing further of my own. - - > - 

Another thing would be a uſeful ant. 
keel diverſion for deu d Men in clear 
renings, vic. Io ſhew them the Stars, 
epecially**thoſe about the Nareh- pole 
ad ſome other remarkable conſtellation 
ad to compare their obſervations with 
the delineations of thoſe Aſter;/-s on 
the Globe: Eſpecially when reading ino vid 
a elſe - where, any ſtories that refer 
bereto: Or about the time they are 
uught the uſe of the Globe, Alſo to 
quaint them with the Planets, and their 
notions, But of. this 1 have diſcourſed 
lready. - Only let me add, that where 
ay have the advantage of a Teleſcope, _ 
t would not be amiſs to ſhew them the 
Medicea Sydera, or Moons about Jupiter, 
be Stars in the Galaxy, thoſe various 
dings that have been obſerved in the 
body of the Moon, Cc. The ſight of ſuch 
lings, to ſuch as take pleaſure in theſe 

contem: 


(mo Y 
contemiplations, inkindles in them 2 Ms ! 
hw love to Learning, and canſes bo 

to aſpire after a larger Proficiency Hol 


Pn ſome of thoſe Recreations that Id 
have named, Dancing is Lr Fitl 
omg if I intended any thing m1 WW 

ny. way effeminate the 1 of y E the 

But only as it hath a tendency to ple # | 

the — of their Bodies, and to help bun 
them to a genteel behaviour in their con- > 
verſe with others, and their addreſſes i 4 
to them; by which they may be im- e 
boldened to ſpeak to any per ſons a 
— occaſions call them, and yet know n 
— to 2345 a due reſpect towards Ml e 

is a matter of great con- the w 

— . to Men in the time of buf bowe 
neſs _ Action, and for want of which ns 
often miſcarry in manageing net 

fairs of moment, by either want ol ſuc 
confidence in ſoliciting, or or elſe by fone baſhf 
 #ndecorum-in their deportment, rendringę i cp 
/ themlelves leſs. acceptable to 1 oof em 
| Courtly Education. Sr. Motti te 
therefore makes this one of | his pb, bein, 
ö riſms of Ellucation: Somewhat * nent 
Gentleman gives 4 Tincture to 48 lerſo 

too much ſtains him. This he interpreti ict t 
ſhewing, bow that to be exact i 4, 


phraſe of Complement or Geſtures 


En) 


s pardoned by indifferent perſons in 


thoſe who have been otherwiſe bufied: 
How Mens pleaſing themſelves in a meer 
Jade, in skill of terms of Hunting 
Ind Horlmanſhip is derided, &c. Tet 
1 Wl vithal he thus writes: He who adviſed 
hl tt 25 ( altogether devoted to 
\ ol . ©) ſometimes to offer Sacrifice - 
„ the Altar of the Graces, thought 


ap i bon ledge 10. be imperfeft without behavie 
on- „, which Experience confirms,able to ſhew - 
oY that the want thereof breeds as much diſ- 
im- ect to many Scholars with the Ohſer. 
„err of Ceremonies, as improper affettas - 

OW 

rds 

on 

uf 


tow moves diſtaſt on ſome e 
judgments. He adds that Slovenlineſs is 
the war ſt ſign of 4 hard Student : Which 
however if any think may be well dif-- 

ced with in meaner perſons that are de- 
=" for any of the learned callings(tho - 
u ſuch, a generous behaviour diſpels that 
aſhfulneſs which worthy Scholars have 
complained of in themſelves, as rendring 
dem in ſome reſpects leſs ſerviceable to 
the world, and withal removes thoſe. 
prejudices and inconveniences already 
ventionec:) Yet a negle@ in this in 
ſerſons of great Birth and Eſtates is 
wt tolerable : and therefore care ſhould 
le taken in their firſt years to — | 
kat. it, eſpecially: when it may be done 


2 (112) 3 Fil 
without the leaſt detriment to their W hor: 
Studies, or effeminating their minds, MM pou 
Io this end ſome» have. adviſed , that M thei 
young Men might ſometimes act ſome WM ther 
Comedy or Tragedy; which if rightly aged 
choſen or N for ſuch purpoſes, Ml Lig 
8 by acting form their carriage, WM inte: 
and the committing it to memory that 
and pronouncing with a right accent WM bu 
endue them with vigour and generoſi- y) 
ty. + For when Dramatic Poetry is next WI Ati 
in worth to Heroic, and may be im- th: 
loyed to the ſame noble ends of repre- that 
enting vice as deteſtable, and Virtue Wl ther 
as truly amiable, and of inſinuating true Wl too 
Aphoriſms of Goodneſs and Wiſdom: WM: t 
I know no reaſon, why a ſparing uſe 
of ſuch Poetry may not be made fo 
the forenamed purpoſes. Such indeed is 
not to be allowed; which chiefly tends 
e nary laughter, or evaporate the 

ind into froth and vanity, or to excite 
ſome amorous paſſion ; much leſs ſuch 
as tend to gratifie the Prophane or 


1 - 


ſci- 
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Laſcivious, Which every Good man ab- 
hors, But when ingenious perſons pro- 
pound more excellent ends to themſelves, 
their Compoſures will be anſwerable 
thereto : And ſuch only ought to be 
oſed by youth. I know that the 
lightneſs of too many Comedies, the 
mtermixture of Oaths, and other gs 
that are abominable, together with the 
abuſes and inconveniences (to ſpeak ſoft- 
ly) which have been occaſioned by the 
i\ting of them have ſo prejudiced 
th? minds of ſome ſober perſons , 


that they will not allow. the uſe of 


them. Tho the judgment of ſuch is 
too ſevere, who will deny the uſe of 
thing which is of advantage, for 
ome abuſes which may eaſily be ſevered 
from it: Yet if I could imagine that 
any ſhould have kinder thoughts for 
ſuch Abuſes from any thing which I 
ure written, and much more if any 
tence be induced to any bad practice; 
| ſhould with that theſe papers had been 
thrown into the fire, rather than have 
een the light. I will conclude this 
wich the words of the Lord Verulam, 
nar the end of his ſixth book of the 


Advancement of Learning. After he 


lath told us, that the culture and ma- 
mrance of Minds in young and tender 


years: 


* C114) 
years hath ſuch a forcible operation (+ 
unſeen and not obvious to every my 
obſervation) which neither length of iin t0 
or aſſiduity and contention of Labour 
riper age afterwards, can any way cou 
tryvail: He gives an example of thi 
which, faith he, if it be made Profeſſor 
#s ignominions;, if Diſciplinary, one 
the beſt qualities, We mean Aftion u 
the Stage ;,. as that which ſtrengthens m 
mory, moderates the Tone and Emph 
ſts of voice and Pronunciation, compoſi 
the Conntenance and Geſture to a De 
rum, procures 4 good Aſſurance, and lik 
wiſe inureth Youth to the Faces of M. 
But when we ſhould be more caref 
to. preſerve the Minds of Youth fro 
Vice and Folly, than to regulate, the 
Mein or Bodily deportment ; not on 
the utmoſt Deligence ſhould be uſc 
in the. choice of Plays, but allo Ii 
ſtructions ſhould be given them co 
cerning the Nature and Ends of Dr 
matic Poetry, viz, To repreſent ti 
odious nature ofand wretchedConſequent 
of Improbity, and the lovelineſs an 
Excellent fruits of true Virtue; an 
by theſe at the ſame time to plea/e an 
to inſtruct the Spectators. Allo 
ſhould ſhew, how theſe have been p 
verted, and what abuſes have crept uf 


) 


— 
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the Stage, while the Poets ſtudied 
re to gratifie the Levity of Men, 
n to better their Morals. To this end 
them read the Ingenious and Judici- 
; Books of Mr. Collier of the Immorality 


F th the Stage. | | 

eſo | hall here add one thing, viz. That 
one ere are ſeveral ſports, tho in them- 
n s ingenious, that are unfit for ſtu- 
1 „ts, as particularly Cheſs, in that 
too much fix the Mind, which 
mo bt by Recreations to be relaxed, 
Ded des that they conſume a great deal 
4 precious Time which might be bet- 


r imployed in more uſeful Recreations. 
ncerning ſuch gaines the ingenious Au- 


frol er of the Murter evenings Conference 
the ſpeaks, pag. 19, I /carce think them 
on they arc rather a counterfeit kind” 
* uſo bu/ine/s, and weary ones head as much 
o lil real ſtudy and buſineſs of importance, 
; confi that in the uſe of them a man only puts a 

Drift upon himſelf, and "tickles himſelf to 


th: For by applying himſelf or delight to 
ſe buſie and 2 2 ——9 he — : 
le a Candle lighted at both ends, and muſt 
eds be quickly jr ny 2 between 
if and Earneſt, when ai both his Cares 
mdbis Delights prey upon him, Only 
tt me here add, that if there be 
uy whoſe genius prompts them to 


| (116) 
any ſport which intends their mind 
or are of fo volatile a wit, that 
ſtands in need of being fixed: It v 
be proper to put ſuch upon Arithme 
cal ſports, which may be of future: 
. — to them, after they have 
tained ſome competent knowledge 
the firſt parts of Arithmetic; or fo 
other Mathematical Recreations, whi 
may be ſuited to. ſuch a purpoſe. 
And thus. I have finiſhed the f 
part of my work, viz, Giving fon 
Directions to improve that part 
time which is ſpent at Grammar-Schoo 
In my reflections thereon, I do n 
find that I have intrenched upon t! 
privileges of the Univerſities, in dra 
ug any part of thoſe Arts and Scienc 
which they challenge; proper -to | 
taught there, to Grammar Schoo 
Tho I have good Reaſon to thin 
that even thoſe things, which are no 
taught at Schools, were formerly taug! 
in the Univerſities ; when there are nd 
only Readers of the Greek tongu 
and of Humanity, (for thoſe may | 
well ſuppoied to perfect what was 0 
ly begun | before: ) But | alſo Gree 
Grammar Lecturers. Now as the teac 
ing of this at Schools; and fo of 
rath metic which is one chief pa 


(17) ) 


inſt . as an encroachment upon the 
Fivileges of the Univerſities | ; So 
uch leſs can the teaching of Civil or 
uural Hiſtory, which the univerſities 
net | confine to themſelves, as if 
ey were peculiar to them. Theſe are 
{ed excellent preparatives to Philo- 
by, (tho of little uſe te the art of 


re taught, and conſequently of great 


hantage in order to that, ſtudy. 


ung men too long from the Univer- 
s: Which 1 know ſome jare ready 


h a ſmattering of. Greek, as to be 
e to underſtand Syſtems of Logic 


> within too narrow limits, and have 


co to thoſe mean purpoſes, as may 


our ſed already. Beſides, a too ear- 
[ renoval of Lads from School tends 


Mathematic's, is never ſpoken — 


neling, ).. which is and ought to be 


Neither can I imagin that an thing 
ich 1 have propounded will keep 


imagine them fit for, when they 
he attained ſo much Latin (together 


| Philoſophy, and to be able to talk 
in enough to ſerve them in Diſputa- 


. Bur ſuch Men confine true learn- 


0 low thoughts of the Univerſities, 
le they reſtrain the advantages 


collected from conſidering wherein 
le Learning conſiſts; of which 1 have 


to 


their of riper years, af tl 


car. 


to to their hurt, and to the BIA 
— * reſs, and oftentimes to dif 
them when they, find then 
— ſo much inferiour to their con 
temporaries. Whereas were they abl 
to maſter any ancient Latin Aube 
who wrote in Proſe, and moſt Poets 
to underſtand” a Greek Anthor ,  : 
to read it with no great trouble, t 
write good Latin according to 0 
propriety of the language, and to ſpe: 
. Latin readily; befides, hat 
ny attained ſome skill in Hebren 
Le. made ſome entrance into the knoy 
ledge of Hiſtory, and of other thing 
of which J have already ſpoken: The 
would then love their buſineſs, delg 
in ſtudies, and in all likelihood” m- 
conſiderable proficiency” therein, -The 


admiſſion into the Univerſities, Fol 
be their advantage; in that the 
\ Judgments uſually ripen with the 


years a ereb Of 
fitter for Rational , Cracks N 
I add, were every portion 1 
improved to the * vantag any 


former courſe t ollowed 
they might attain N 


Schoc 


* 2 
„ 


ng = 
aol learning, tog with the 
Lrementioned accompliſhments, at the 
ine Age with others. " 
| am ſenſible that there is one con- 
erable Objection againſt ſome things 
ich have named as the proper work 
{ Schools : viz. That conſidering the 
dence and Learning Which is requi- 
in one that will teach all this, and the 
that neceſſarily accompanies it, to- 
er with the /all encouragement 
bt is given to ſuch who ſpend them- 
hes in this work; none will under- 
tte this imployment who are in truth 
tted for it, and conſequently the pro- 
u before laid down muſt needs fall 
the ground, | 
1 with 1 were. able to anſwer this 
kition in reference to all parts of 
Kingdom. It cannot but be owned 
* [lightly they. are eſteemed in moſt 
hes with us, tho in antient times ſo 
y honoured ; how mean and ſor- 
their Salary is in many great Towns, 
L ome conſiderable Cities, and ſuch. as 
b far from incouraging; a deſerving 
Wn, that it is ſcarce ſufficient to 
"de bread {for his Family, without 
undertaking ſome cure of ſouls to- 
der with his School, by which he 


can 
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can do. neither of them well, Thi ca 
ſhould excite worthy publick ſpirit oo! 
28 ed Gentlemen, to conſult herein th ich 
ql ood of their native Country, an EA. 
1 e welfare of their poſterity, Me 
j endowing ſuch Seminaries; and th 
not fo much ”y founding new Schools 
as being Benefactours to old found; 
tions: Or at leaſt to encourag 
worthy men, who are fitted | for 
and diligent in that imployment, du 
ing their continuance in it: An 
this eſpecially in great Towns and 
ties which are at a greater difſtanc 
from London. For as thereabouts tl 
are ſome Schools well endowed, { 
by reaſon of the Gentry that ln 
in thoſe parts, the flowing of tt 
riches of the Kingdom that way 
and hence the allowances. and gratt 
ties given deſervedly by Parents t 
the Teachers of their Children; tl 
is a conſiderable encouragement 
ſuch worthy Men, whoſe ſtation 
thereabouts. And if ſuch 5 ſom 
thing extraordinary to the | improve 
ment of their Scholars, when tak: 
notice of, their eſteem and ince 
ragement proportionably 'increaſes. 
is to be wiſhed that the like we 
no other places: and that the greal 
e 


r 
cw. 


Fir 
Jy ne 
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fc 
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0 Which is laid down in the Treatiſe 
Education of Toung Gentlemen, Ch. 3. 
w in ſuch Places, where a _ 
gement is given to Maſters, why 
method of Education here delivered 
y not be practi ſed, underſtand not. 


nco . CHA P. 


Whatever is taught there in any kit 


LOT * H AP. VII. | jd At 


Learning to be perfected in the Uni 
verſitys that was beg un at Schoo 
Some things propoſed to Tut 


T Hus far my diſcourſe | hath had 

chief reſpect to Grammar Schoo 
the work of which is only to tea 
the firſt Rudiments of Learning, a 
to ſmooth the way that the followi 
Aſcent may be more plain and ea 


of Learning (unleſs Grammar) may we 
be ſuppoſed imperfect: And thence 
may ſuppoſe that the next Stage 
their lives ſhould be ſpent, (1) in p 
fecting what they have begun; and: 
ſo (2) in leari:ing other parts of kno! 
| ledge to which they are yet whol 

| ſtrangei 


0 at Sc 

ire maturity of judgment, 
ence of Years, that any may become 
ters in them: And conſequently 
to be purſued, when riper age, 
e advantage of further knowledge 
d Arts conducing thereto, their own 
ſervation from reading and experi- 
„ may be great helps and further 
s herein; and the ples of o- 
together with hopes of honour 
preferment, as ſpurs and excitements 
them in their further progreſs. Youth 
brally delights in Hiſtory, eſpecially 
as is replete with excellent at- 
wements, novelties and ſtrange oc- 
encies, and (as I obſerved before) 
hence fit to read {and remember 
fet it is uſually the lighteſt 
ws, or {ach as are extraordinary 
| amazing that are attended to by 
; When remarkable circumſtances 
Actions, the connexions of Coun- 
and their Events, the errors and 
ings of Great Men in their- coun- 
and actions, and other things that are 
It beneficial to Men (either in a 
"ate or public capacity) are only 
angel chiefly obſerved by perſons of years 
| 2 3 


ai 
and judgement, whoſe intereſts, pt 
feſſion or purpoſes prompt then 
take notice thereof: Conſequent| 
all that can be expected from Scho 
are fome beginnings, which may be 
foundation for a future proficic 
therein, So likewiſe Oratory and MM 
et are the product of Judgment: 
Fancy heightned and poliſhed b 
and Obſervation, and the reſult 
frequent exercifes 5 and therefore 
be profecuted in the Univerſities, wh 
great encouragement ſhould be g 
to this kind of Learning, eſpecially 
Oratory, as that which is of o | 
gular uſe in humane affairs, howe 
public concerns, by which men 
enabled to ſpeak good reaſon appoſit 
clearly and periuaſively, on whate 
Subject they hail have occaſion 

diſcourſe; and hence neceſſary. to it 


as manage public affairs, and to th 
mhoſ 
fe ſſi 


are imployed in the nobleſt 

S. Now as the publick inte 

of ja Nation pleads for the encour 
mant hereof, ſo are the Conſtituti 
of the Univerſity of Cambridge frau 
to this end; where as Logic is | 
cribec as the work of the ſecond : 
third years ipent there, ſo is Abet 


of the firſt, and this in order — 
taki 
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„ ping of the ree of Bachelour 
em Arts: By which it may be pre- 
_ ned that the Founders meant not 


the knowledge of a few Rules 
W that Art, but the reducing them 
practice by frequent exerciſe. 
d I am ſure that this is agree- 
le to the Statutes of moſt Col- 
vs, Which not only conſtitute 
turers for Humanity or Rhetoric, 
it alſo appoint Declamations, and 
xe for Undergraduates as well as 


* SW. hclours, that by a frequent ex- 
_ ling of themſelves, and a con- 


t bearing of others, they might 

degrees arrive at ſome eminence 
| this Faculty. * I know the Lord 
imam ſuppoſes, that this, as well 
Logic, is too ſoon taught, to 


o pings, who cannot as yet have 
on ed that, + which by 7 
2 called Sylva and Sapellex, id f, 


trim & Copiam rerum; Yet 


th the leave of that great "Perſon 


1 4 


L. 2. 
f Stuff and variety of things. 


taki G 35 I ; 
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J ſee no reaſon why they may q t 
degin with leffer things, and Sub the 
jets ſuited to their years and cf few 
pacities, + ana by frequent Eſſa rea 
riſe continually towards a greater peſ on 
fection, as Age ripens their JudgMfrie: 
ments, reading affords. matter fq dict 
their exerciſes, and their frequei and 
exerciſes fits them to obſerve an vit! 
collect in their reading that which! d 


may be ſubſervient for their purpoſ ed 
hereafter. By this I doubt not b Cou 
it will be granted, and I ſhalt 
take it for a Poſtulatum that t F 
work of the Univerſity is not onlWal 
to teach Logic and +Phzlaſophy, an fon 
other things which ſtudents were former! frit 
wholly ignorant of, but alſo to pe 
fe& ſuch uſeful Learning, whic 


they have before made ſome entranq q but 
into, both what hath been mention:Miy 
as alſo perfecting their ſtile, an def. 


giving them a further inſight int Ls 
Humanity-learning, the proprictiqghh wit 
of Latin, Cc. 


+ Supra Ch ** ming 
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nd Having, preraiſed this, I ſhall take 
dub the confidence to recommend ſome 


few things to Tutors j whom F- in- 


El treat to put a candid conſtruction 
Ian what is here propoſed, as being 


friendly adviſed, not magiſterially 
ditated, or pragmatically obtruded 
And that as I ſhall not be diſpleaſed 


an nith them who follow it not, fo 
whid | defire they would not be diſpleas- 
urpof ed with me for the free offer of my 
t bi counſel, conſidering that it is at 


kaſt well intended, 

Firſt, let them carefully prevent 
all diſcouragements and averſeneſs 
rom ſtudy in their Pupills at their 
firſt entrance, eſpecially in ſuch who 
tome thither, not to acquire a pro- 
ſeſſion in order to a future livelihood 
but to accompliſh themſelves where- 
ty they may become worthy and 
uſeful \men +.. Whereas therefore 
Lgical ſubtilties and abſtractions, 
with which they are ordinarily at 


tione 
an 
int 
riet! 


. — 
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+ Such diſcouragements often pro ſuce re- 
mnels, an l thence ruin. 


64 fir ſt 
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firſt entertained, tend to amuſe them 
as if on a ſudden they were ar 
rived in another world, or at leaf 
become as. Briars which render the 
way perplexed. and unpleaſant ; lt 
ſeems beſt to. imploy them in me 
other part of learning, to which 
upon inquiry they are found belt 
fitted, and moſt inclined. Neither 
ſhould they be tyed to any one kin 
of Study to which t are fount 
averſe, notwithſtandi e uſual me 
thods of reading, which may fer 
to / plead preſcription. And whene 
ver they are initiated into any ſuch kind o 
ſtudy, it ſhould be inſtilled into them by 
degrees in a familiar way af di 
courſe, rather than in formal Le 
Cures : The main ends and uſe 
Logic ſhould be ſhewn them; thi 

eaſieſt part thereof read to t 
reſerving things of greater difficul 
to a ſecond ſurvey ; or rather what 
properly is- Logic ſhould be read 
remitting other Notions, with whic 
Syſtems of Logic are ordinarily clog 
„ to Metaphyſicks as their propet 
place. Were only thoſe things han 
dled in Logic, which properly belong 
to it, and are ſubſervient to the ends o 
that Art; it would become more facil anc 
grateful to young Students, Who 
ö * a 


lo ON es d, wh 
of flower are diſcouraged; when 
at firſt they meet with ach knot diffi- 
culties; if of brisk Fancies, and delight 
in Poetry, Hiſtory or the like, are ready 
to nauſeate cademical Studies, When 
reſented with fare ſo ungrateful to 
their palates. Ramus his Logic ſeems or 
this reaſon (together with Rue others) 
to have been fortnerly highly valued: 
ind it may deſerve conſideration, whe- 
ther it might not, when ſome of its 
— are ſupplied, challenge its former 
eem. | 
Secondly, endeavour to ' diſcover the 
— cities aud — of your 
ap & umprovement they have 
dready made, and to, what kind of 
adies they ſeem chiefly inclined ; by 
airy of ſach wikis have before time 
kd the care of them, (if it may be,) 
ad by making, e of them your ſel- 
W's, by ſhewing them Books, and pro- 
* 1 them things of great varie- 
J. When you have hereby found out 
what they are able to do, and what 


ey are moſt ＋ 2 with, you 


Ma . 

ſtudies, For the 12 
unt of this due care, many young Gen- 
emen become diſcouraged in their Stu- 
les, - and thence become firſt idle, and then 
lebauched to their own ruin, andthe pub- 
ic detriment, both which good men Gadd N 
| 4: | c 


xcordingly ſuit 
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be careful to 8 Of which 1 de 
have ſpoken, Chap. 3. And withal, MW 7 
rhe Univerſities themſelves ſuffer in the I r. 
eſteem of ſome unthinking men, if not 
of others; by reaſon of the little god Ml © 
that ſome, and the real hurt that o- 
thers receive from their abode in thoſe all 
laces, that are deſigned, and may 0 | 
improved, as Nurſeries of . Learning de 
and Religion, Let each Tutor be care- Int 
ful that he contribute nothing to theſe MW*<< 
man by his own neglects. | ny 
Thirdly, when you find your Pu- 
pils inclined to. ſome particular kind fen 
of Learning, in which you know your 
ſelves to be leſs verſed; procure them 
acquaintance with ſuch as proſecute 
ſuch ſtudies, or rather ſuch as may 
be Maſters and Inſtructers to them in 
it. Such are Geography, Aſtronomy, 
or any other part of the Mathe matici 
Natural Hiffory, in any of its parts, &c. 
Excellent therefore is the inſtitution 
of Univerſities, and great the advan- 
tage of them on theſe accounts; that 
young men may not only have the ex- 
ample of ingenious perſons as a ſpur to 
induſtry, and the hopes. of honour and 
preferment as a ſtronger obligation to 
Study; but alſo have the opportunity 
of. converſe with others who proſecu 5 
dhe 


(izr) By 
the ſame ſtudies, and the advantage of 
Tutors to direct them in whatever 
part of ingenuqus literature they deſire 
to be acquainted. For as there are pub- 
ic profeſſors, whoſe work it is to read 
n the Schools in the moſt noble Pro- 
ſeſſions and Faculties: So there might 
tk found Learned perſons who would 
tk willing to inſtruct others privately 
n thoſe ur learning in which they 
acel, And indeed when it is ſo ord1- 
wry in the Univerſities for Men (tho 
w gremials) to be teachers of Hebrew, 
French, Italian and other Languages; 
s alſo of Arithmetic, ſurvey:ng, &C. 
Why may not Fellows - of Colleges 
e p Teachers of ſome particular 
* of uſeful Learning, and have their 

times in a familiar manner to teach 
bkne young Gentlemen, even of other 
wlleges (if need be) as well as their 
un? Suppoſe Anatomy was taught by 
av one, who might at particular times 
ſet the Bodies of Animals, ſometimes 
b ſhew the contexture of the whole, 
netimes of a particular part, as the 
Je, brain, heart &c. And this not 
rely to. make men good Phyſicians, 
at allo good natural Philoſophers. The like 
gut be intanced in other parts of Na- 
G 6 tural 


- dear, account of the ſe 
of the world, and the n 
therein, of which 7 


Tious 
 boſo i or at leaſt inquires th 
Ra "Ihe the Univerſe conſiſ 
of thoſe parts above us which we cal 
Celeſti and this inferiour world 
That of the Celeſtial parts which w 
| ſee, the fixed Stars are at the greateſ 
— IE in reſp ' 
ves, ays am 
diſtance, that are diſtinguiſhed in 
to ſeveral Conſtellations which are rt 
preſented on Globes, the Northern c 
which, not far from the Pole are al 
ways cdnſpicuous to us. In reading c 
this, it will be convenient at evening 
to ſhew them ſome of the moſt re 
markable Conſtellations. It may b 
II to war nr Off ilo 
s it is inqu what the nature 
of the fixed Stars are, whether lik 
the Sun, and have each their Yorrices 
And withal, that among theſe ſome 
time 
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mou — as that 
in Caſſiope ia, 0 - 
Comets might be confidered, 
known to 
e d: and what- 
acceptation o word: 
ever hath been obſerved by learned men 
of the Hiftory of them, that tends a- 
ny way to-difcover the nature thereof, 
ſhould be recounted. Further, that 
under the fixed ſtars, the Planers move, 
Saturn the 1 c. What irregular 
— . there are, of Mercury and 
Venus eſpecially, that there are diſputes 
whether the Earth or Sun is Center 
Hypotheſes. my, Copernicus 
ſhonld be laid down. That below the 
Moon we call the lower world; that 


gion of Fire; that in the Regj 
the Air are the Meteors, of the ap - 
pearances of which as true an account 
ſhould be given, as is poſlible, leaving 
the Reaſons to be after ſought into. 
— Pay this rat 10, _ be o_ 
ered,” in re to its ſelf, what jis - 
lodged in the bowels of it, * grows 
or what inhabits on the Surface of it. 
In the firſt ſhould be handled the ſe- 
feral Soils, (as having a ſubſervience 
to 


bme have next thereto fanſied a Re- | 
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to improving grounds) Terra Lemni 

Minerals, Stones, Metals; as al 

Springs that come from thence, and 
ſide along the Channels of its ſuperþ- 
cies into the Sea, of the Seas ſaltneſi 
and Tides, and the variety thereof an 
account ſhould be given, ſo far as hath 
been obſerved. Then fome brief account 


of the variety of Plants; in which, 


Mr. Rays methodus Plantarum would 
be a great help: Then of Animal, 
Inſects, Birds, Fiſhes, Cuadrupeds, 
with ſome things moſt obſervable con- 
cerning them, eſpecially ſuch things as 
ſeem Wade of Reaſon: And then to 
come to Man as the chiefeſt Creature 
of this loweſt world, and the moſt 
proper Subject for our inquiries, 245 
Body of Man ſhould be deſcribed in 
its various parts, (in reading of which 
ſome Bodies, if not of- Men, | yet 
of ſome other Animals nearly reſem- 
bling them, ſhould be diſſected , ) 
and then in its operations, as in Di- 
geſtion, and therein the work of the 
Stomach, Lalteous Veins, &c. the Cir- 
culation of tlie blood, with the motion 
of the Heart; the ſeparation. of the 
watery parts from the blood by the 
Reins, and its further paſſage - thro the 


Ureters into the Bladder ; the ſepa- 


ration 


. 
ration of the Choler by the Liver, and 
of its being lodged. in 3 and 

its paſſage from thence, and uſe in the 
Guts, The noble 12 our 
Brain, as the ſhop of ſpirits and of the 
Nerves that have their Original accord- 
ing to the accurate obſervations of the 
renowned Willis; and other things too 
many to be here mentioned, And then laſt- 

ly the Soul with its noble Faculties of the 
Underſtanding and Will; as alſo the Paſſi- 

nm with their effects as its inſtruments, 
tho operating by and upon the Body. 
ind here the operations of the Under- 
fnding, of the Will and of the Afecti- 
n ſhould be laid down, Much of this 

s done already in the ordinary Syſtems 

a Philoſophy, but ſometimes not with 
that accuracy as might be deſired: For 
this is a Subject (next to the contemplati- 
mof our Maker) of the greateſt moment 
nd as it reſpects our ſelves, and our chief 
jt, challenges our greateſt diligence a- 
out it; eſpecially as it hath an influence 
m our Morals. - All this I refer to Natu- 
Hiſtory, which relates matter of fact, of 
Which ſuch ſhould be chiefly noted which 
te to be ſearched into byPhiloſophy. The 
"hole ſhould be concluded with adore- 
ug reflections of the Power, Wiſdom, 
ad Goodneſs of the great Creator, Which 


. 
. 


.. r. 


j 0 
> ' 
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vs 


are diſplayed in the Fabrick of the worle 
as — Chriſtian Philoſophers, |] 
this Hiſtory, care ſhould: be taken te 


obſerve, what things are dubious, and pl 
nerd a further ſearch into them, as be fi 
ing but in part diſcovered 5 what thing. . 
are but probably inferred from 89 
ments, tho the Experiments themſelre dis 
are certain; and other things of thi pla 
nature which now occur not to my fear 


thoughts. Such a Treatiſe would be ar 
uſeful Introduction into Natural Philo 
ſophy, and cauſe Students to come witha 
appetite to ſearch into the cauſes of them 
and to diſcourſe intelligently concern 
ing them: Whereas it is ordinary for ſuc 
to diſpute at random about the cauſes o 
theſe things, when they have been bol 
ty unacquainted with the things them 

Ives, I would add one thing morei 
this place; that the Nature of the Soul 
its faculties and operations, as alſo of th 
Paſſions, ſhould be read as previous tc 
Ethics; in that one conſiderable part 
thereof hath reſpect to the government ol 
the paſſions, and their ſubjection to the 
ſuperior faculties of the Soul, I it be 
ſtill deemed expedient, that Students be 


acquainted with thoſe 2 no = 
tions of Principles, Matter, Form, Priind 


vation, Motion, Time, Place, &c. And 
ſo of Elements, mixtion and the like: they 
| may 


* 
g 


. 
and that ſuch as are imployed therein: 


(if wiſe men) value not themſelves fror - 
- theſe performances, but from ſuch a the 


are ſolid, rational and uſeful. © And :Mf ©: 
they ſhould note the failures, fo they anc 
ht to commend whatſoever is praiſe are 
worthy in ſuch exerciſes. Further, whe 
the reading of Authors, eſpecially th 
choice Latins, ſuch as Tally, Ceſar, Li 
vy, & c. Hath ſo great a tendency to thi 
former ends; they ought not only to en 
joyn them the — of ſuch, but alk 
ive them directions how they may reac 
theſe to the beſt advantage. Withal, 
wiſh that any Exerciſe could be foun 
out to help men to popular Oratory, it 
which reſpect the Lord Verulam taxe 
our exerciſes as defective: Of which 
more afterwards. However, _ | 
juſt Reaſon to impoſe the forenamed ex 
erciſes on fellow-commoners as well as © 
thers, they being of ſo great a tendenc 
to improve them As alſo to cauſeUner 
graduates to declaim in the public 

Schools, as well as in Colleges. 
Sixthly, it is of ſingular advantage a 
the firit admiſſion of Students into Co 
leges, to fit them with Companions c 
reater ſtanding, of known ſobriety and 
2 (if as Chamber -fellows it wil 
be beſt,) who by converſe way Prev that 
their miſcarfiages, be Examples o * her 
1 c 
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their ſtudies, if at vacant hours they diſ 
courſe with them about the Subject 
nd method of their ſtudies, This many 
are willing . as it is uſeful to others 
nd alſo to themſelves : for this helps to 
dear their own Notions, and to recollect 
nd treaſure up that which otherwiſe 
night have ſlipt from them.- Theſe ſhould 
de guides to them in their fudtes, and in- 


it alighy nodeling and timeing their Recreation; 
yreaq in cautioning them againſt bad compani- 
thal, Nos, and in recommending ſuch as are 
foun ao; I mean ſuch as are Sober and Stu- 
rv, i dous, and withal of the ſame humour, and 
| taxed delight in the ſame Studies, and in the 
which ine innocent Recreations. For ſome ; 


_ times ſome have fallen into pernici- 
: eus company from a love to Muſic, or 
Il as o 
1denc 
Jnader 


ublic 


b a delight in the company of ſuch as 
re skilled therein, who in other reſpects 
ave been leſs deſirable Aſſociates. I need fiot 


ky much to ſhew how beneficial this di- 


age a 
0 Co 
ions 0 
ty and 


mm whoſe ſtation hath been in the Uni- 
erſit y, cannot but with pleaſure reflect on 
his, and with thankfulnels ownGods good- 


it wil eis to themſelves herein. I only add hereto 
reveniiat ſeing the publick wel fare, andthe pro 
vobrW*:rity of many great and antient families, 


cl 


cty, Induſtry, and other things praiſe-. 
worthy, and withal affiſtent to them in - 


bmnewhat of that nature, and from thence - 


«tion is; in that I am confident, that 


are. . 


is 2 5 0 
N Sy 
rH 
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travel over moſt parts of this King 
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are concerned in the Education of young 
Gentlemen of great Eſtates and Quality; 
that it is highly requiſite to chooſe for 
them ſome of approved worth and dili- 
gence to be their AMociates for the afore- 
named ends, and particularly inttuſted 
with ſuch a charge. Such, if faithful, 
will merit ſuch Rewards, which a grate- 
fal Pupil or his Parent will as readily 
beſtow : In that nothing can be more rex 
ſonably or beneficially beftowed. 

Seventhly, It will be ſingularly bene 
ficial to young Gentlemen, when of 2 or 
3 years ſtanding, in Vacation _ to 

om, 


(as at other times near the Univerſities,) 
1 prudent Guide to manage them, 
and help them in their Obſervations; 
to take notice of Monuments of Anti- 
quity, Britiſh, Raman, and Saxon, ſuch 
as. Stone-henge, Devils Arroms at Bor- 
rough-briggs, the remains of ſome ancient 
Camps, &c. Alſo the places that hare 
been Scenes of memorable Actions, where 
Battels have been fought, Kings flain and 
the like; the remarkable things of na- 
ture, which our Iſland is famous for, 
ſuch as the Wonders of the Peak, but 
chiefly the Minerals, Merals or Plants 
any places are famous for, the Commo. 
dities of the Soil; as withal, curious Str#- 
ctures and pieces of excellent Architecture, 

| | e- 
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aleful Engines for draining 
ends, Afells for making or 
un, Lead, Tin, &c. Rare Manfattures 
and in a word any thing whether Natural 
or Artiſicial, that may tend to advance 
Husbandry or Trade, or be otherwiſe 
uſeful, eſpecially to the publick. So like- 
wike to view places of ſtrength, Harbour, 
for Ships, - and whatſoever is obſervable 
concerning them, II not add any thing 

of their going aboard the Royal N 

their learning the arts of Navigation 
Sea-fight, (i inclined hereto,) as being 
fitter for the next ſtage of their lives. 
Of theſe things the advantages are great, 
both to the — themſelves, and the 
Commonwealth. Hereby their inclina- 
tions may be known, their fitneſs for this 
or that particular Office or Imployment 
wherein they may be ſerviceable to the 
Nation 5 if accompanied with prudent 
lilcerning guides, who may be able in a 
great meaſure from hence to make a judg- 
nent of them. Hereby likewiſe young 
Gentlemen will become publick ſpirited, 
and put upon ſtudying what may be ad- 
uuntagious to this Kingdom, and to the 
promoting its Trade and Wealth. Fur- 
ther 'tis an undervaluing of our Country 
is if nothing was in it worthy of obſer- 
dation, and expoſes young Gentlemen to 
the ſcorn of Foreigners who know _ 
ES; wiſe 
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of the Divine Majeſty, a ſence of bis al. 


ternally to reward us. to encourage their 
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' wile; When they giddily haſten to viſit xif 
other Countries, before they are acquaint c 
ed with what is obſervable in their own |" 
Beſides, they are leſs fit to travel and 
make obſervation in foreign Nations, who 
have not firſt done it in their Native the 
Country. Lp Ay. 
I am the bolder to recommend this 
practice, when I knew it ſome time ſince FJ, 
undertaken by that late worthy and ac-WM.? * 
compliſhed -Gentleman Francis Willoughby 
Eſq; and ſome other worthy perſons, 
who I ſuppoſe are yet living, to their 
great advantage and ſatisfaction; for the 
moſt part in the company and under the 
conduct of that dean. $41 / 5 Mr. John 
Ray, as afterwards in their Foreign 
Travels. = JE rn 10 
Laſtly, Above all endeavour to work in 4 
your Pupils hearts a fear of God, an awe 10 Ne 


ſeeing Eye, of his almighty arm, and o 
his laſt judgment, to deterr them from 
ſin; as alſo of his infinite goodneſs, bis 
readineſs now to aſſiſt and bleſs us in our 
worthy undertakings, and hereafter e- 


obedience and ſtrict demeanour, Incul- 
cate ſuch truths as may be excitements to” 6 
a holy Chriſtian life, and preſervatives; tn 


I 


from fin. Confirm them in the belief of iv. 
the great principles of all Religion, 2 5 
X ® 


(143): 
Exiſtence and Perfections of God, and 
mortality of the Soul; : and in that „ 
hich is the great foundation of Chriſti- 

n Religion, the Divine authority of the 
oy Scriptures, Put into their hands, 
this end, ſuch excellent Vindications 
f theſe, which in this laſt age have been 
blihed. Withal put them upon the 
ſhip of God, both in private and pub- 
k, and direct them in the manner of 
rforming it: Shew them that God re- 
ires the Homage and Adoration of our 
dies, and that it is ſenſeleſs to deny 
Is to God, . whoſe they are; yet that 
intention of the Soul is that which he 


2 kefly r eſpects, a Worllupgin him that 
; a the heart ſearching God-with all our 


al and Mind; an addreſſing our ſelves: 
th awe and Reverence, which ſuits duſt 

laſhes before an infinite Majeſty,and yet 

h delight and joy, as waiting on our Hea · 
ly Father, Recommend to their ſerious 
tual ſuch Books as may be helps to them 
heir ſervice of God. Such as the pious 


25 ws of Dr.Comber on the Liturgy; that 

re- may demean themſelves aright in each 

ene neren aſle | 
ons with them ſuitable to that ſacred im- | 


ment of adoring the King of Heaven. 

them alſo the neceſſity and uſefulneſs 
'r;vate Prayer and ſecret addreſſes - 
7 | the 


W 
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he throne of to acknowledge th 
n gr 


7 dinarv favours, that God a de 
vouchſafed to them; to confeſs their pon ar 
ticular offences which t have commi ) Wa 


ed againſt ——— and to * 
gain : particular temptations, the ca 
rming of graces which are moſt we: 
and the ſubduing inch vicious habits wii 
they find moſt prevalent in themſclyg; 
as alſo for — Wong which cas | 
cern this preſent life, Adviſe them tc 
a (or however frequent) ref y 
on the mercies they receive from Gre v 
as the matter of their daily praiſes; a 
of their daily failings, as matter of the 
Confeſſion, and of requeſts to God f 
affiſtance againſt the like fins, Shew th , pri 
= this practice is-a means to preſerW. 1. tl 
integrity, to grow in grace, 
in a wor 8 Chriſti 
Put them upon frequent communicati! 
of the Body and Blood of Chriſt int 
Lord, Supper, in obedience to Chri 
command, in compliance with the exat 
ple of the firſt and beſt Chriſtians, at 
or the great advantage thence redoundi 
to themſelves, Shew them, how the iy 200, 
viving of the love of our dying Saviour li; 
in that folemm commemoration, will Wih1 
kindle and keep alive their own love Wi: t. 
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he gracious Author of their Redemption; 
it the renewing” of that ſolemn vow we 
made in our Baptiſm, laies anew obliga- 
Won and hence affords us a new argument, 
> walk in all holy converſation and godli- 
ſs; and withal, that herein we derive 
w power, ſtrength and vigour to walk 
1 the ways of God, which in that Ordi- 
viuince he conveys into the Souls of his 

ichful Servants, I am ſenſible that in 
his I exceed my bounds; in which do not 
Wonder at me, when the happineſs of fo 

any young Men, the henour of God, the. 

trieving of Piety, and the welfare of the 
urch of God in this Kingdom, ſo much 
W:pend upon the ſeaſoning of the minds 
f the chiefeſt of our youth with religi- 
principles. This is the heſt means to 
ue the Church of England a flouriſhing 
burch, when hereby it ſhall have truly 
us perſons for its Paſtors, and its Va- 
m. Nothing ſooner haſtens the ruin 
any Churches peace and welfare, than 
i 1 and diſſoluteneſs of its Clergy; 
cauſe ſuch cannot ſeriouſly perſwade to 
olinels, which they are — to, 
id however have no ground to hope for 
en good effects of their perſuaſions, when 
Voceir lives _ their Doctrine: When 
ul cha Athelſtical perſons hence take oc- 
e Non to traduce a Church, that its reve- 
nues 


* 


| "TIF «©! 
nues may become their prey; and fat; 
ous perſons to repreſent perſonal crime: 
as the Errors of the Conſtitution, tc 
withdraw its members from their obedifl __.. 
ence and Subjection. And certainly then 
nothing can better prevent this, than the 
early infuſing of Religious principles inte 
the chief of the Laity, and eſpecially th, 
Candidates of the Miniſtry, Nothing 
withal can more tend to preſerve thy 
Kingdom in Peace and Tranquility, tha 
to implant the fear of God in the heart 
of young Gentlemen, whereby they wil 
be ſubject o the higher powers, faithful 
loyal and obedient for Conſcience ſake U 
and maintain ſuch a Chriſtian courage Pre 
as not to proſtitute their conſciences til 
advance themſelves to Eitates or Gran ay 
deur, or through Covetouſneſs or AmbitiM'® 2 
on or other vile luſts to diſturb or betrayſWink! 
the Kingdoms happineſs and tranquility. —— 


rope 
nd 
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CHAP. MI. 


Some things humbly propos d to the 
Governours of the Univerſities, 


[ may reaſonably hope that what I have 
propounded in the former Chapter will 
admit of a favourable conſtruction, being 
omly addreſſed to private Tutors, But 
for a private obſcure perſon to addreſs 
limſelf to thoſe Yenerable Societies, or the 
leverend Heads thereof, will I fear be 
emed Preſumption and Arroganse. 
let when moſt of thoſe things which 1 
hall offer to their conſideration are what 
rbers (and ſome of thera of great name) 
ave recommended; ard when withal I 
'ropound theſe things with all Humility 
ind ſubmiſlion, being ready to unſay 
rhatever ſhall fall under the Cenſure of 
doe Places of Literature; I may ſafely 
promiſe my ſelf a freedom fro. ſuch impu- 
ations, 
H 2 The 


ſtituted, will be good to continue, or rather 


(148) 
The Firſt I ſhall propound is that of 
the Lord Verulam in his ſecond Book of 
the Advancement of Learning, not far 
from the beginning. Another Tefet (faith 
he) to be obſerved by us (indeed of great 


import,) is, a neglect in thoſe which are 


Governors in Univerſities, of Conſultati- 
on; and in Princes and ſuperiour Perſons, 
of Viſitation; to this end, that it may ith 
all diligence be con ſidered and conſulted of, 
I hether the Readings, Diſputations and 
other Scholaſtical Exerciſes, anciently in- 


to antiquate and ſubſtitute others more ef. 
fectual. And then having cited that of 
King James, That in all uſages and Pre- 
ſidents the times be conſidered wherein they 
firſt began ; which if they were weak or 
zenorant it derogateth from the Authority 
ef the uſage and leaves it for ſuſpect. He 
then inferrs; therefore in as much as the 
Uſages and Orders of Univerſities were 
for moſt part derived from times more ob- 
[cure and unlearned than our own, it isthe 
more reaſon that they be re-examined. He 

propounds two things, I ſhall only re- 

pete the latter, as being of great concern- 

ment; the former 1 ſhall have occaſion 

afterwards to mention. An inſtance 

which 1 ſhall ſet down as an error now grom? 

"inveterate, long ago in the Univerſities, 
| 75 
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ä (149) 
is this, that in Scholaſtical Exerciſes, 


of Ml there uſeth to be à divorce, very prejudi- 
of cout, between invention and memory: 
far Fir there the moſt of their Speeches are ei- 
ith i cr altogether premeditate, ſo asthey are 
„ nrered in the very preciſe form of words 
ee were conceived in, and nothing left 


u- % Invention; or mcerly Extemporal, fo 
very little is left to memory: Whereas 
ith Life and Action, there is very little 
of. ef eit her of theſe apart, but rather of 
od Mi (er inter mixture; that is, of Notes and 
in. Memorials, and of extemporal Speech: 
her as by this courſe, exerciſes are not ac» 
ef- WM (01204ate t Prattice, nor the Image an- 
tof Ml [ncreth to the Liſe: And it is ever à true 
e- file in exerciſes, that all, as near as may 
hey te, ſhould repreſent thoſe things which in 
ramon courſe of life uſe tobe practiſed; 
rity M6 crwiſe they will pervert the motions and 
He ulties of the Mind; and not prepare 
te, And for the truth of this he ap- 
vere Nals to Ac ade mi aus themſelves, who ate 
ab- WM knfidle of this when they come to the 
«the ¶ Tractice of their Profeſſions, or ſet them- 
He ves to the management of publick bu- 
re- neſs or affairs of State. And certainly 
ern · ¶ lat perſon who can propound a way to 
ifion MWeiorrect this error which that noble Wri- 
ance er, who obſerved it, hath not done, will 
amn N eſerve well of the Univerſities and of 
ties, Nuture Ages, 

75 
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(150 
I ſhall humbly crave leave to name ano- vr. 
ther thing as ſtrange, and that deſerves M 4. 
animadverſion, which owes its original to 20d 
the Ages wherein the Schoolmen were the M gui 
only Scholars, and they too great adorers ; 
of Ariſtotle ;, viz. that our whole Philoſc- 
phy both Natural and Moral ſhould be 
borrowed from Heatheus, when they 
wanted the foundations of Both. Of 
Natural Philoſophy, in that they werei 
norant of che true Origen of the World, 
as it is delivered by Moſe c. For one main 
deſign of the Gentiles in their Phyſicks, 


: lis e 
was to give an account of the Origen of 
the Univerſe, ſome with Epics fan pvc 
cying that it was made by a cainal con 1,1.) 
courſe of Atoms; and others otherwiſe WM nch 


Ariſtotle obſerving the folly of thoſe ſnpM no- 
poſitions, following Lucanus Ocellus took rhic! 
up that uncouth 7Zvpothe ſis of the -Eter WM jms; 
nity of the Wor la, and ſuited his Notion Cred 


to that Principle. Now when N Ne 
Chriſtians 'tis acknowledged, that theſ Found 
things are falſe and abſurd, and that noch 
Have a certain account of the Original, de 
of all things from God himſelf, who cre inels 
ated them: Why ſhould we not maks;,;,., 
this Latter (J mean the firſt Chapter o dot 1 
Geneſis, which we have explained to thif;, the 
| Purpoſe by Sir Matth. Hale, Origno cc. 
Mankind, Sect. IV. Ch. 2.) the foun they \ 


dation of Natural Philoſophy, and th: f 
writing 


(151) 

o- writings of that juſtly admired Writer, 
es Aſtotle, and fo of others both Antient 
to :nd Modern, as helps in our further in- 
the Wl quiries into the works of Nature. Had 
ers Des-Cartes laid this as his foundation, and 
00-0 xot imitated them he had no other guide 
be bat probabilities, in fancying firſt mat- 
ney Ml ter, its being put into Motion, its ſhap- 
ON ing it ſelf by claſhing into ſuch and ſuch 
12 figures, &c, But had taken in the ac- 
d, count of Gods creating the world, and 
an gone on as ſure principles, as he did in 
ls excellent Treatiſe of the Paſſions; his 
| O88 i! jophy would have prejcrved its Re- 
fan patation much longer than any (I ſup- 
con poſe) dare now promiſe for it. Whereas 
viſe sch pieces of Philoſophy, as thoſeof the 
ſup WM renowned Haruy, Vii, and others, 
co which are founded on undoubted expe- 
cer Wl riments and firm reaſon, will retain their 
| Credit. 

Now if Heathens were defective in the 
foundation of their Natura Philoſophy, 
nuch more were they ſo in their Moral; 
s being unacquainted wherein true hap- 
pinels conſiſts, as alſo with our Duties 
towards God, if not towards Men. I need 
not ſhew how defective the Heathens were 
n the firſt, what jejune Notions they had 
concerning Happineſs; how uncertain 
they were of the Souls Immortality, and 
A a future ſtate of Glory, whereas Life 

H 4 ang 


(1592) 


and Immortality, and thereby a ſtate of 
perfect felicity, are clearly brought 15 
light by the Goſpel, Hence the Lord Y; 
rulam (l. 7. of the Advancement of learn 
ing) ſpeaks thus, T hoſe infinite Diſputati 
os and Speculations touching the ſupreme 
Degree of Good, which they term Felicity 
Beatitude, the higheſt Good (the Dy 
ctrines of which were the Heathens Din 
rity} are by the Chriſtian Faith taken 4 
way and diſcharged. - When Eternal lif: 
wherein true perfect harpine]s is alone tt 
be found, is the gift of God thio JeſusChri 
our Lord; none can truly declare this 
but {ach as have received the knowledg 
thereof from the Revelation of the grac 
ous Donour, Jn reference to the othe 
art of Erhic's, viz. Virtues, 1deny no 
ut that the light of Nature diſcover 
much concerning them, ſo far as to leay 
Heathens inexcuſable. But yet it ww 
juſtly queſtioned,whether ſuch are the bel 

Maſters of Morality, who were (Rom. 
21.) vain and fooliſh iv. red, J1axoyiue 
a rd in their diſcourſes and reaſo#inings/ 
20% n 1 douvercs auTwy xapal ia. At leaſt 
whether Chriſtians be not much better 
who have higher advantages of improving 
their reaſons in theſe things, when acquaint 
ed with the divine precepts delivered in th 
Holy Scriptures. If we may ſuppoſe Gentil 
fit to give us Inſtructions r 
rie 
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J 
briety, and government of our paſſions 
and appetites; concerning Juſtice and E- 
quity (tho none anſwerable to that Gold- 
en Rule of our Bleſſed Saviour, M hate ver 
you would that others ſhould do to you, do 


of 

to 
Ve 
187 
ati 
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ity 
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na 


life 
tom them who turned the truth of God 


_— the Emperor Alex. Severus, as 
teceiv 


we have no reaſon to expect any thing of 


wal | 
Jill into 4 lye, and changed the Glory of the 
= incorruptible God into an Image made like 


ww corruptible Man, and to Birds, and to 


the 
ne 
Wer 
leav 


des the Laws of Nature are delivered 
n the Holy Scriptures, (on great reaſons 
nentioned by Mr. Hooker. Eccl. Polit. 


ufa em. However we that injoy theſe fa. 


In n what reſpects — erred in their 


ere truths, and withalliare beſt able to lay 
Corn Precepts of Virtue and Morality. 
—— mention not this to ſuperſede our 


aquiry into Nature's Laws: No, I hear- 


2 iy with that it was yet further proſe- 


Ao ted, viz. the Reaſonsof Good and Evil. - | 
rec have had ſome happy Specimens of this 
| Hy kind, 


yon even ſo to them which was fo juſtly ad- 
from the Chriſtians : ) However 


Pictv, or the Duties we owe to God, 


fur footed Beaſts, &c. Rom. 1. 23. Be- 


. S. 12. tho delivered with a new - . 
e W preſs of Divine Authority. In this 
n M Lranſcript of them we moſt clearly read 
red writings may from them ealily diſcern 


raſonings, and mixed errors with great 


17 


(154 ) 

kind, and more might yet be performed cc 
in the clear deducing of each particular 
Moral Duty, by which it might be mani- 
feſted to be a Preſcript of Nature or a 
dictate of Reaſon. . Scots Chriſtian 
life might be ſtiled Chriſtian Ethics, if 
it were not too meana title for ſo good 
a Book, wherein our Duties are ſhewn to 
be neceſſary and conducing to our Hap- 
pineſs. But that excellent Treatiſe pro- 
ceeds on Arguments proper to the Chriſti. 
an Religion, as well as from Principles 
of Natural Religion: The Subject! men- 
tion hath only reſpect to ſuch things as 
are mere Dictates of Nature, or can be 
manifeſted to be principles of right reaſon 
of which I have written before, Chap. 2. 
Happy would it be, if the Malmabury 
Leviathan would by antiper;jtaffs produce ¶ our 
ſo good an effect. For indeed nothing well 
would be a clearer Refutation of the main 
principles of that bad Book, than a dedu · 
tion of each of Natures Laws from un- with 
doubted principles; and nothing would tage, 
more arm men againſt ſuch wicked opint 
ons, than by being mach. converfant in 
theſe ſtodies. To manifeſt any thing to Ml ©2745 
be a Law of Nature, there are too ways 

(as I wore obſerved : ) The Firſt and 
Chief is, to evidence it to be a Dictate I ſurie 
of Right Reaſon; that that muſt needs be MW 5 w 
Evil which oppoſes Gods Glory and the. I Sti 

| com: 


erss ) 


common Good: Or to ſhew, that it is. 


a Rule of Life ſignified by the very order 
and frame of Nature: The other way 
is, to ſhew that all Mankind, that have 


not ſtifled the Dictates of their Souls, 


have agreed in the acknowledgements of 

ſuch Truths, | 
24ly, That the Univerſities be furniſh- 

ed with ſuch things which are Inſtrume n- 


tal to advance Learning, and to aſſiſt in- 


duſtrious perſons in the ſearch of it. It 
muſt be owned, with a grateful ſence 
of Gods goodneſs and the Founders boun- 
ty, that our Univerſities abound with 
helps and encouragements to Learning in 
greater meaſure than what Foreign parts 
afford, beſides the ſplendor and magnifi- 
cence of our Buildings to the honour of 
our Nation- That they are excellently 
well furniſhed with Books, Globes, &c. 
And ſomewhat with ancient C oins, Me- 
dals and other pieces of antiquity : Yet 
withal, it — conduce to their advan- 
tage, were they ſtill better furniſhed with 
theſe, as alſo with ancient Marbles, and 
Inſcriptions, Tranſcripts of Ancient Re- 


cords, and other materials of Hiſtories, . 


eſpecially of this Kingdom. Beſides it 
Would be of great uſe, if there were Trea- 
ſur ies of things of Nature; that Cambridge 


as well as Oxford, had its Garden, where 


Student might acquire skill in — 
by 


3 


(1560 
by help of a Teacher and his own dili- 


gence; as alſo Skeletons, Repoſitories for 
unuſual and foreign Animals, and any 
Rarities in Nature, Minerals, Gums, 
Stones, Gemms, &c. Such likewiſe are 
ſach Artificial things, which are of uſe 
in the ſearch of natures Works, as Chy- 
miſts Elaboratories and the like; concern 
ing Which the Lord Verulam ſpeaks, (lib. 
2, of the Advancement of Learning it 
the Proem) In the generality ſet it dowr 
for Truth, that there can hardly be made 
any main Proficience in the diſcloſing of the 
ſecrets of nature, unleſs there be liberal al- 
lowance for Experiments, whether of Vul 
can, er of Dædalus; I mean of Furnace, 
or of Engine, or of any other kiad. And 
there ſore as Secretaries and Spials of State 
are allowed to bring in Bills for their dili- 
gence in the inquiry and diſcovery of New 
Occurrences aud Secrets in Foreien E- 
ſtates; fo jon muſt allow Intelligencers 
and Spials of Nature their Bills of Ex- 
pences, elſe you ſpall never be advertiſed 
of many things maſt worthy to be 
kiopn., : 

gal, That the Univerſities would do 
that, which the aforenamed noble perſon 
complains becauſe it was not done, vis. 
Deſign fit perſons to write or ſearch into 
ſuch parts of Learning, which are not 
vet ſuſhciently handled. And an 
| | t ** 
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n, 

i- , that ſuch as are of eminent ſtation 
or in thoſe ſeminaries of Learning, would 
ny WW take eſpecial notice of ſuch young men 
ns, who are of great Natural Endowments, 
are MW and of unwearied diligence ; eſpecially if 
uſe Wl they have a particular propenſity to any 
hy- W one kind of uſeful Learning, and proba- 
r. bly of ſufficient ability to bring it to great 
ib, Perfection. Such being encouraged in 
in their ſtudies often prove eminent men, 
mn and bleſſings to Mankind. And therefore 
ade the encouraging of ſuch will afterwards be 
the remembred with ſingular delight by their 
al- ¶ Directors and Benefactors, if they live to 
'o- We the happy effects of their Beneficence; 
ace, Mit not Honour will redound to their Me- 
And nories. . 
tate M 47hbly, Another thing L would with all 
lili-Jubaiſſion propound, viz. That Noble- 
\'ew nen and Gentlemen might, together with 
-oder Learning, be taught Horſmanſhip, 
cers Wl 14il;tary Arts, and other Arts which are 
Ex- MW :ov- uſually learnt in French Academies, 
iſed Mend it may be is the beſt improvement 

be Wthat ſome of them bring from foreign 
Countries. For as. this would prevent 
the loſs and miſpence of many hours,which 
are at beſt imployed in things vain and 
uſeleſs; ſo on this reaſon are theſe things 
fit to be taught in Univerſities, that Gen- 
tlemen may at the ſame time learn what 
will adorn theig Ainde, and that _ 

be will . 


* 


(158). 

will exerciſe and improve their Bod 
ſtrength, both which ſhould be conjoin 
ed: That being true which one obſerves 
that 48 the __ of the Body withont the 
Aind breeds a kind of Cruelty, and I» 

- folence with it; ſo the exerciſe of the min 
without the Body cauſeth a kind of Nice 
neſs and Seapidicy. And it is evident 
that ſuch, as are wholly devoted to their 
Books, contract a nice buſhfulneſs, be 
come leſs fitted for buſineſs, and are averſe 
to a free Generous converſation, and 
the imploying themſelves to do good in 
publick ſtation. Further, this would 
tend to furniſh the Kingdom 'with perſon 
fit to command in War for its defence 
and ſecurity: and laſtly, make travel 
ing beyond-Sea (of which we daily find 
the bad effects) leſs deſirable, I am ſen 
ſible of ſome inconveniences that may ac 
company the practice of this thing: Yet 
doubt not but that they may be prevent 
ed by a prudent care in the choice of fo 


ber and diſcreet Men, who ſhall be appointy 
ed, or at leaſt allowed, to teach the ne 


of their Weapons, Horſmanſhip, &c 
and of others, who as Officers ſhoul 
train and exerciſe them in Military im 
ployments.. But of this here's enough o 
too much for m̃e to offer. 

The other two 1 might well omit, in 


that ſince. 1. wrote them ſome years ſince, 
care 


(159) 
cre katlf been taken of both in Cam- 
bridge, Yet I'll name them, that ſeeing 
my thoughts have concurred with theirs 
in theſe, my other Propoſals may meet 
with the kinder acceptance. 

5/y, That great care may be taken, 
tir ſuch be my qualified on whom de- 
:rees are conferred ; both to maintain the 
Reputation of thoſe Nurſeries of learn- 
ing, and to ſecure the Honour of thoſe 
degrees, that the Hopes thereof may be 
an 3 to Learning and Vir- 
tne, Chiefly, that care be uſed in be- 
ſowing the Degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
n that this is conſidered as one Qualifica- 
tion to admit any into Sacred Orders, be- 
auſe the Univerfity hath thought them 
worthy of that Degree: Which when 
beſtowed on unworthy ones helps to fill 
the Church with illiterate and ill Clergy- 
nen. Ignorance indeed of fome Loz:cal 
or . r Niceties contained in 
yyſtems ſhould: not become a remora, if 


they are skilled in other uſeful Learning. 
und, ſeeing this degree is one Qualifica- 


tion for Admiſſion into Holy Orders, 
why ſhould not at leait the — 
of the Greek of the ew Teſt ament, 

me part of their examination; - when it 
s ſo conſiderable a preparative for the- 
uderſtanding of the Holy Scriptures, 


— — — 
- 


— — 
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and conſequently of teaching them to o- 
thers- 


6ly, That Maſters of Arts, choſen for 
Learning and Prudence for this end, might 
pre ſide in Diſputations in the Sophiſter; 
Schools ;, who ſhould be obliged to give an 
account both of the 13 of Op- 
ponents and Reſpondents in order to the 
conferring their — on them. Might 


not likewiſe Declamations become an ex- 


erciſe for Vndergradnates in the Schools, 
both to encourage Oratory, and as a way 
to underſtand the abilities of Queſtioniſts, 
the Proctor or ſome other eminent perſon 
being obliged to be preſent thereat, and 
to give their thoughts thereof, as in Diſ- 

tations? I 

ll take the confidence to name one 
thing more, that ſeeing the Par/imony of 
the Jeſuits Colleges and of others is by 
ſome cried up in derogation to our Uni- 
verſities, care might be taken, ſo far as 
is poſſible, in retrenching expenſive pra- 
tices, however introduced: And that 
ſuch, whoſe Actions are eyed by the 
younger fort as their patterns, might be- 
come Exemplary in their Frugality. 

Theſe few things ſeem to deſerve the 
thoughts of thoſe Reverend perſons, to 
whom the Government of the Univerlities 
iscommitteq . which 1 hope they'll jnot 


for 


ters 


the 


(on 
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didain, becauſe offered to — an 
|nconfiderable Perſon. If any from hence 
take occaſion to detract from the Univer- 
ities, they act moſt irrationally in that 
when there are fo few things to be recti- 
led, this evidences how excellently 
they are Conſtituted. If any take occa- 
ſon to calumniate the Diſcipline, (tho 
they approve of other things,) and that 
on this reaſon, becauſe many have there 
miſcarried : 1 would intreat ſuch to con- 
der, how places for Education could 


be better conſtituted : Where each young 


Scholar is placed under the care of 'a Tu- 
ur, Whoſe work is to inſpect his Pupils 
manners, as well as to inſtruct him in 
learning: That each College hath its 
Deans, befides the Heads of the College 
whoſe work extends to the whole houlc ; 
that where Tutors are remiſs, or unable 
to ſee the failures of ſuch as are under 
them, theſe may redreſs them: That the 
Univerſity hath its Proctors, whoſe Pro- 
vince extends throughout the whole Uni- 
rerfity, to obſerve and puniſh the miſde- 
meanors committed abroad, Let ſuch 
name any place, where there is a multi- 
tude of Vouth, an age prone to Vice and 
Folly, where there ate not the like miſ- 


carriages as in the Univerſities, And- 
whether it would be juſt in any to tax a 


private Family, or the Maſter of it, on- 


ly 


> 
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ly becanſe one of his Sons or Servants 
were extravagant? And much more whe 
ther it be not unreaſonable in any Pare; 
to blame the Univerſities for his Sons im 
moralities, when they carried them fro 
home with them? Such (as Quinctilea 
ſpeaks) ſoluti et fluentes nom Accipinunt | 
Scholis mala a, ſed in Scholas — 
tho tis probable they become more exor 
bitant when they meet with companion 
Uke themſelves, that will ill further in | Sh 
fluence and corrupt them by their lewc 

Examples. * to thi 


CHAP it, 


CHAP. IX 


Directions for young Students in the Uni- 
verſity. 


unt 
XOY 
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rin 
We 


| Shall not proſecute theſe things any 
further, nor propound any thing more 
to thoſe Reverend Perſons to whom it be- 
ings to regulate thoſe affairs: In that it 
vill be too great a conde ſcention in them 
o take notice of what falls from my Pen. 
will therefore conclude with ſome dire- 
tions to young Students, for whoſe jake 
nmediatelv (tho from thence for the ſake 
of this Nations future welfare and pro- 
herity, and the honour of Almighty God) 
his whole diſcourſe is written, and from 
Ab.. therefore I may preſume to hope 
7 a Candid acceptance of what I intend 
vr their Benefit. 
9 Value your time and each portion 
"Wt it, as that which being paſt can never 
tk recalled : and therefore take care to 
mprove every part thereof to Gods ho- 
tour, the accompliſhing your ſelves, and 
wing good to others; ail which may 'be 
at 


and 5. Be careful of your younger year 


(164) 
at the ſame time effected, in that th 
hours you ſpend in Recreating your ſelyt 

may be imployed for your accompliſhmer 
as I have already in part ſhewn, Chap, MW; 


as thoſe which tend to make you good 
learned and uſeful Men: And chiefly 
take care of that time which you ſpenꝗ 
in the Vn;verſity ; Not only that ya 
may anſwer the Ends of your Parents coſt 
and the Founders bounty; but allo 
thoſe places afford ſuch opportunities 0 
improving your ſelves, which, if you le 
lip, you are never likely to enjoy th 
ſame elſewhere in all reſpects to your ad 
vantage: Imean, what you have fro 
the care and inſtruction of Tztors, th 
variety of Exerciſes, the excitement yo! 
have from the Example and encourage 
ment of others, the benefit of conver{ 
with ſuch that ſtudy and ſuch that teach 
each part (almoſt) of good literatare, an 
(ifGraduates) the advantages of Libraries 
When therefore you are at your ſtudy 
intend your minds therein and ply it witi 
the greateſt diligence. If you find you 
ſelves indiſpoſed for ſuch ſtudies which re 
quire intenſeneſs of Mind, divert yon 
telves, by reading Hiſtory, Poetry, or ſc ne-. 2. 
what elſe that may-delight and yet withal 
profit you. Or, if of that ſtanding that you 
may be admitted to publick Libraries, 
| 90 


(165 ) 
; thither, if it be for no other end but 
) acquaint your ſelves with Authors that 
«» Write of ſuch Subjects which the courſe of 
r Studies make it fit for you to know : 
Who withal you, may happen on ſome Book, 
vt may be of more advantage to you 
un what Jon was reading in your own 
dy, and find that time moſt benefici- 
ly ſpent. Such. times likewiſe may be 
ent in writing letters, diſpatch of your 
m or friends bi ſineſs, copying over 
ur own compoſures, or in Muſical di- 
fons, if not troubleſom to others. One 
cafion of loſs of time is from Viſitants, 
jho often rob perſons of this which is 


oſt precious;) to prevent which enter 
t yo v diſcourſe with them about thoſe parts 
rage Learning in which they have been moſt 
ver 


werſant; by which you gratifie them 
{ benefit your ſelves : Or if they be in- 
ors, talk of that about which they are 
dying; by which as you help them, 
you clear your own Notions and Con- 
tions, Nay, further, rightly imploy 
e time for your Recreations, that it 
iy be as uſeful to you as is poſlible, of 
hich more under the next. 

2, Have withal a ſpecial regard to your 
Health, without which your life will be 
ncomfortable and your ſelves leſs uſeful. 
lv this end be Temperate, and withal 
rful to uſe fit Recreations. wy” 

E 
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rt, any Monuments of Antiquity, neat 
bee of Architecture or the like; this 
improve you. 

3. Be conſtant at the Public Prayers in 
cChappel, not only that by your ear- 
riſing the Morning may not be loſt, but 
o that hereby you may procure Gods 
eſſing on your ſtudies and undertakings, 
advantage your ſelves both as Chrij#1- 
; and Scholars by hearing the Scriptures 
en read, and the Exerciſes there per- 
med. The Scriptures will profit you 
eh from the Divine -:atter and Authen- 
jk Hiſtory therein contained, if you di- 


1 gently obſerve it, and what vou obſerv- 
rv 10t before, reflect thereon at your re- 


m to your Chamber, and (if difficult) 
nſulr ſome Annotations or Commenta- 
xs about it. As alſo in reference to the 
guage, if you carry the Hebrew and 
rel along with you, minding theſe di- 
zntly while you hear them read in your 
n language, and ſearch afterwards for 
full import and ſignification of ſuch 
ords you wers formerly unacquainted 
th. This laſt advantage ſuch may 
ve who are learning French, Italian or 
ter Languagss, if they take with them 
bles in thoſe tongues. 

4. Take heed of all Errors in your fir f# 
in the Univerſity, both in your 
rerci/es and Scholaſtical pertormances, 

| as 
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as alſo in your carriage and demeanou 
in that ſuch flips often wound your R 
putation, . and thence hinder your pref 
ment, and tend exceedingly to diſcour; 


vou in your future undertakings, 
r. H.Wotton ſpeaks in his 3d. Aphoriſ 


He ſeldom ſpeeds well in his courſe, u 
ſtumbles at his firſt ſetting forth, Andi 
little after, IT have known 2 who atte 
ed with much expettation at their firſt 
pearing, have ſtained the Maidenhead 
their Credit with ſome negligent pert 
mance, fall into irrecoverable diſlike w 
others, and hardly eſcape deſpair of thei 
ſelves. In all your publick performand 
put forth your whole ſtrength, uſe t 
Aſſiſtance and Advice of others; and 
Declamations or ſuch- exerciſes where 
very word is penned, let ſome, who ha 
better —— than your ſelves, vie 
them, and 
- may correct it, ; 
5. To this and higher ends, get ti 
acquaintance of ſome Prudent and Fait 
ful Friend, whom you muſt requeſt 
obſerve your Demeanor, and to be fr 
in cautioning, reproving and counſelli 
you, as occaſion ſerves. Prize ſuch a 0 
and let his freedom with 'you increa 
your Eſteem and Love towards him, V 
lue him much if he be aſſiſtant to you i 
your ſtudies, and improving in his di 
cour 


w you what is amiſs that y. 


MS. fo 
urſe with you; in that you tay Jearn 
xe by converſe with ſuch than by for- 
ures: But value him chiefly, if 
x precepts and example tend to influ- 
xe your Minds, and to make you better 
m. The enjoying the Society of ſuch 
fal friends is one of the great adyan- 
ves of the Univerſities, As Tutors 
ould at firſt ſuit each of his Pupils, as 


1 el as he can with a convenient compa- 
n; fo ſhould they afterwards (with 
* xir Tutors advice) chooſe for themſelves, 


%% Wilkins Serm. 8th, having ſhewn 
r uſefulneſs of Aſſociations for particu- 
r ends, mentions Univerſities and Col- 
ves in reſpect to obtaining Learning, 
& adds, Tis not eaſe to expreſs what great 
lvantage might be obtained, if Men 
Id but ſtudy to make the right uſe of 
ual converſe, We may ſee daily, e- 
cially by Late Experience, how Men of 
mon and low breeding, being called out 


et tig ſuch imployments, wherein they have been 
F * ceſſitated to put forth themſelves in a 
e 3 than ordinary way of conver ſing toge - 
: ue and debating of buſinefs with one a- 
cum her; how ſtrangely their parts are height- 
g, how judicious and nimble they grow 
er V buſineſs, how ready at 7 Where- 

W 4 Bookiſh Man, that ſpends the greateſt 
get rt of his time in reading and ſtudy, doth 


know more: Or if he ſhould, yet is he 
| Be. leſs 


| acquired as Pedantry, which rendred 


rence, 
that it will not only be cons 


may ſometimes be too ſuperficially per 
formed, yet you may receive great gooc their 


is not to be lighted, that you Ig = of fo 


„„ "JT 1. 
Teſs fit for thoſe Actions and B 
te fo 2225 ſhoald be —_— 
5 bo the Great and Active Mex 
the World have looked upon wits 4 


mam unfit for any great imployment, I: 
ing named the Prejudices, that have frc 
hence been entertained againſt the Unive 
4ittes,. and the unreaſomableneſs of ther 
he adds: Ter it cannot be denied, þ 
— * a ne 
to 1 ejudices, not improui 
all the helps we have to the beſt purpele 
Of the uſefulneſs of Diſcourſe, 
vnuſefulneſs of Bookiſhneſs without i 
fee the ingenions Winter Evenings Con 


p. 50, 51, 52. Pit only i 


now in alt your ſtudies to join therewit 
-converſe with others about the ting 
yan read; but alſo afterwards in whate 
ver courſe of life you undertake. Wh 
"we join Speculation and Practice, Exper 
ence and Converſe with our reading, thi 


is the way to render us truly àccom hon 
pliſh'd. Jud 
6. Be conſtant at your Tutors Lectures cau 
as alſo thoſe in the Hall. For tho the = 
n 


them. Among other advantages thigh Boys 


1 699 | 
nined there will be emboldned therice to 
infwer when on you are Candidates at Ele- 
gions for College 


hath t 


What 


2 meet with in reading 
as- 


which will _— fit — . 
our Diſcourſes. this I have already 
led, Chap. 4th. In this exerciſe we 
W hoald make it our bufineſs to alter mens 

Judgments, to make them favor the 
— we defend with . ſolid or at leaſt plauſi- 
ble Reaſoning, and to work upon their affe- 
ctions. Conſequently thoſe that make it 
their buſineſs to tickle Mens (or rather 
Boys) Fancies, (tho a ſmall intermixture 
of ſomewhat of this kind may have its uſe) 
propound wrong ends * themſelves — 

| 2 this 
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this Exerciſe, For in truth a right per. 
formance hereof is of ſpecial uſe to Men 

in the future courſe of their lives, as it 

fits them to ſpeak as Advocates, Preach- 
ers, &c. And hence it is good not meer- 

* Pen Exerciſes of this kind, but al- 

ſometimes after a due conſideration of 
what is fit to be ſpoken on a ſubject 
to expreſs your ſelves ex tempore, as a Per- 
ſon of note in Cambridge is reported to 
have made Speeches to a buſh in the Fields, 
that he might acquire a facility of —— 
ing. Was this done to ſome ſpecial Friend 
at firſt, to whom you might ſpeak with 
confidence, and afterwards to more; you 
might hence be able to ſpeak aptly on 
any Subject pro re nat. And hence be 

fitted for buſineſs of ſeveral kinds in the !y 

courſe of your life. I cannot but.menti- 

on the obſervation of Biſhop Wilkins, ail to 

Perſon of great Prudence and Sagacity, len 

(Serm. 8th.) That ability of a ready, vo- o 

luble, popular Rhetoric, is, That e- Ws 

in ſtudious and retired men are commor.- 
ly defective, and yet it is neceſery in all 
kind of Imployment, He therefore would 
have it promoted in the Univerſities ; 

and certainly 'tis beit done by ſuch Me- 

_ thods. pe 


8. Take 


8. Take heed of being Diſcourage 
becauſeqyou find your natural ne 
quick, than thoſe of others you converſe 
with, and are Witneſfes to their perfor- 
mances: In that many times ſuch as are 
of ſlower Wits Apprehenſions at 
length prove learned and moſt uſeful Men. 
For theſe depending not on the: Endow- 
ments of nature, which others too often 
relie on, become more aſſiduous in ſtudy 
and thence the more accompliſhed. + Be- 
fides, ſuch as are naturally flower parted, 
catching not things ſo readily as others 
take pains to clear their notions to them- 
ſelves, and hereby are oftentimes beſt fit- 
ted clearly and plainly to deliver them- 
ſelves to the Capacity of the generality 
of mankind, and ſo become — eminent 
ly uſeful Men. EN | 
9. When there is no Man can hope 
to be acquainted with all kinds of excel- 
lent and uſeful Learning, in that no man 
ought to preſume of years or abilities for 
it; it concerns you When you have ſpent 


+ Tarditatem ingenii letionis- diligentia cou- 
peafant. Hieronym. Epiſt. 72 


1:3. 4 Or 


ing of whi 2arn 
made ſubſervient; and — tly WY 
chiefly ſhould be proſ by you, l. 
which may moſt immediately aſſiſt you in I tb 
your main deſign. In your choice pitch I} nde 
on ſuch Learning which be may ſerviceable ¶ ace 
to your ſelves, and uſeful to the World. +. 
Io. Take heed of. the two extreams of fe 
oyer much Credulity on one hand, ſo as to 
de eaſily turned by every one you conſult 
or read, and, on the otker hand, ſtubborn 
Dogmatiting and ſtiff adhering to your 
own . Sentiments, whatever Reaſon may 
od of ge to the contrary : Both of 
| having their manifeſt Inconvenience 
and Vanity attending them. Learners in- 
deed muſt at the firſt believe their Trach- 
ers, and it is almoſt neceſſary at the firſt 
entrance upon any part of Learning to 
take things on truſt : However, it be- 
comes us afterwards to ſearch into the 
Reaſons of things, and to ſuſpend our full 
aſſent till our underſtandings are ſatisfied 
of the grounds why we aſſent to them. 
Neither is it always enough, that there 
ſeems a good Foundation of Science Al 
1 c 
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that ſomewhat that is weak. and rotten 


may be bailt thereon. For we may ob- 
ſerve that when ſome Wiſe and Learned 
Men have by due ſearch found out ſome- 
what worthy of Obſervation, and ſuch 
s might be improved to — purpoſes; 
achers have built idle ſuperſtructures upon 
it. As when it was truly obſerved, that 
the Heavenly. Bodies have influence on 
the Earth, not only the Sun in its many 
excellent effects, but alſo the Moon in 
the flax and reflux of the Sea, on Shel- 
þes, in being ſometimes full, ſometimes 
empty, according tothe Age of the Moon; 
others have hence affixed manifold other 
effects to theſe and other Heavenly Bodies, 
and ſuppoſed that all the various Circum- 
ſtances and Changes of Mens Lives, and the 
Alterations in States and Kingdoms, and 
other things might henee be foretold: 
And therefore have not only fancied ſe- 
veral virtues. of the Planets, but alſo a 
r ecarious ſuppoſition of the 12 Hoxſes,. 
veither of which have any Foundation in 
_ and ou are - ew 
of Fudici rology. when others 
have i ing the ſtate of Mens 
Bodies might be ſhrewdly gueſſed at in 
many Caſes, by inſpecting the Urine, e- 
pecially in re — to Diſeaſes which are 
eated.. in the Blood, 1 the Urine 
4, is 


( 176 ) 
is the Excrement , or in the Xidrey;Mﬀ thin 


Ureters or Bladder, thro which it paſſes M wit! 
Lo Bs Some have hence fooliſhly] or 
Gordonius. conceited, as if all Diſeaſe i you 
E might hence be known; and to 1 


ſome more ridiculouſly have laid down 
fictitious Foundation of their Art, that as 


theBody is d ivided into the Head, the Brea 1 
and the lower parts; ſo they imagine (tho in a 
with what ſhew of Reaſon I find not) him 
that the upper part of the Water ſhewg al ( 
the Diſeaſes of the Head, the middle part bre: 
thoſe of the Breaſt, and the Bottom there are 
of the Diſtempers of the Tower Region van 
of the Body. Other vanities of t he- like loſe 
na ture might be inſtanced in; as alſo how Tr: 
ſome Men have been too forward in de-M fucl 
ducing, however, too Dogmatical in im- nefl 


poſing on others, Concluſions drawn from we 
certain Experiments. Theſe indeed, if proba- wit 
ble, are uſefully propoſed, that others may bly 
examine what Truth there is in them, but ¶ pal 
ought not to be delivered as undoubted 8 
10ms. : ors © 
11. Whatever thing you, meet with in W on 
your Reading, or receive in your Converle I rt, 
with others, and yet ſeems very conſrdera' wil 
ble, and poſſibly of good uſe, if true; ¶ mi; 
preſently /er it down, but chiefly impart I ow 
it, and diſcourſe of, it with others who in 
are moſt likely to inform you * — 
thing 


thing; thit fi 45 2 7 
ing, that from them you may know, of 
with them examin the truth * reality, 
or at leaſt the probability thereof; fo that 
you may not reject᷑ it, becadſe it is ſtrange 
to you, nor vet believe it witha too eaſie 
Credulity, See Will;s's Preface to his Book 
ae Fermentat, & Febrib. 1 | 
12. When you diſcourſe with another 
in any part of Learning, and on trial find 
him not only Ignorant therein, but with- 
al Conceited and Paſſionate, immediately 
break off your Diſcourſe ; in that you 
are not likely to inſtruct him, nor he ad- 
* you : Eſpecially when you will 
loſe both your Time, and the Quiet and 
rguing with 
ſuch a one. For it is a to be ear- 
neſt in maintaining a known Truth, when 
we find we are not able to convince him 
with whom we diſpute, as being invinci- 
bly prejudiced, and withal, furious and 
fannt Eſpecially if the Victory will 
of no advantage either to them that hear 
us, or to him with whom we argue, but 
on the contrary tends to embitter his Spi- 
rit, and alienate his Affections. Neither 
will ſuch arguing profit your ſelves, as it 
might in other Caſes by exerciſing your 
own Reaſons, and clearing your Notions 
in enquiry after — in that * 
3 | 5 of - 


Tranquility of our Spirit L.. 
0 


e 9 
of Paſſion yields much ſmoke, but no 


13. Take care (as much as may be) that 
all your Knowledge and Reading may 
ſerve for Uſe, to make you wiſe and good 
Men, and: ſerviceable in the World, It 
is too mean an End of acquiring Know- 
ledge meerly to ſatisſie our ſelyes, and to 
gratifie our own Curiofity, in which like- 
wife we frequently fall: But it is a mean- 
je& with our Collections out of 
Learned Mens: Writings to make a vain 
Oſtentation of our reading to pleafe ſome, 
amuſe others, and to profit few or none. 
But when we read Books whereby we 
improve in Wiſdom, or (as one expreſſes 
it) feed our Minds, inform our Judge 

ments, inſtruct and direct our Conſcien- 

ces, rectiſie our Wills, whereby we become m 
more Honeſt, Wiſe and Reſolute; this h ef 
an excellent end of Learning, But much Ex 
more, if together with this we endeavour An 
| bot know — 


Tg. s A AMEN nw o wi. ., 


to make ledge we have acqul- 
red, advantageous to. the poop of others, 
buy making our ſelves. fit for worthy Im- on) 
ployments in Church or Sener iu eine = 
our Learning for the advancing of ſome of 
Pablick Good; which may be wo hays beſ 
ways, too many to be here recited. Ir rea- 
add thus to act will be the beſt means. ibo 
to free Learning from the imputation of ten 
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1 
— * lic Read ling in fave noble Sci- - 
or ſomewhat elſe that 


read. He told me that b —— his Loves 
above them, in that they had a er 
tendency to make men Wiſe and Virtu- 
bus, teaching us how to demean our ſelves 


by: 


(180) b 


y the Examples of Others- If the Lives 


ſuch Noble Heat hen, being well Writ- 
ten have ſo great an advantage; what might 
the Lives Eminent Cliff, have, w 
ſo much out · ſtri them, if Written 
with as great diligence and acuracy ? 
Which conſideration might encourage ſome 
fit Perſons to undertake a Work ſo profita- 
ble to Mankind. 1 
* "Laſtly, Seeing the fear of the Lord is 
the higheſt W:/aom, and to, depart. from 
Evil is Onaerſtanding ;. that Religion is 
the en Prudence, as that which in- 
tereſts us in Gods favour, is the means to 
roo ſo much i ca as is attainable 
in this Life, and Eternal Felicity in ano- 
ther World; let this be chiefly minded, 
as the One thing neceſſary. Now the means 
to make us thus Wiſe and Good, is, to 
ſtore up in our thoughts ſuch Pious Ax:- 
ms which may influence our; Souls, and 
preſerve us from * 5 of Fa Foe 
eph, Gen. 39. 9. Toendeavour by Pray- 
er and other Holy Exerciſes to reform 
our Souls, and to procure. the aſſiſtance 
of Gods Holy Spirit. + And laſtly, fre- 


* * * 


ä 


9 


+ To keep a ſtrict guard upon our Senſes, 
Paſſions and natural Appetites, leſt fin, and 


_ quently, 


thereby ſorrow enter that way. 


| "- Cain ) 

nently, or rather daily to reflect on our 
_ 2 or as Me. Herbert expreſ. 
ſes it, to ſum up at night what we have 
3 day. But for this I refer you to 
the Letter of Advice hereto ſubjoined. 
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LETTER 
ADVICE 


1 
Young Gentleman. 


o 


— 


SIR, 


THE! * way: J have to expreſs the 
my Obligations to your 
Fr Fans is, to — yourWelfare, on 


* 
21 — 


K. 157 * 
who deſire el U 


Ame of 
have our 


16 0 14 


10 ye 
cunt, 55 


Four 


"PT ly to you. Where- 
. — Rees 

29 of it 25 nf from the great 
0: r ON | 
[3,2 © al, ; ad my © carne fires of 
entreat e 

* what Vou. are, 2 0 Chriſtias, 


2 Land a anon, and do not i 
— latter, Four E. 
the Qbli- 


197 


„ 


— a 


Lit r do) that 


ſerve divers b Ba hen rofl 0 


Dilip of Chriſt; and that 


- of-reward which Chrift 


; l = | 


—— but that on the contrary tre for 


ements on to 4 t. 
«9 — — — a think (as 


© you are —— 
© enjoy —̃ (—‚— and thence will 
deny your ſelf nothing that may grati- 
© fie your inclinations. This is to become 
<a Slave to your Lufts, and a Compani- 
© on for Brutes. But conſider (1.) that 
£you are a Man, you have an Immortal 
Jou that muſt live for ever in 1. GC 


© Happineſs or Miſery, a your 0 
5 demeanor in this World: n 
© have a Rational Soul, fitted ſor bran ' Vit 
© vice and —— your Maker, ani 


© and of his Works; that 49 Niue ie fai 
c ſure conſiſts in ſach noble Emp = an 
0 


tand that it is degrad 
© qualized with - Beaſts, . 


And, (2.) as you are a Chriſtian, you I , ": 
— your Kl a Senate of Gol V 
ve 


2 © in your Baptiſm wowed 
reat Sover eign, 
— enmity to theDevil, an 
corrupt Luſts of * Fleſh, and 
cyou wi not be falſe to * — 
© you have made, nor 16ſe In 


# 
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for his faithful Servants) to mall worthy 
of the Vocation wherewith you are called: 
And that if you act otherwiſe, all your 
Wealth and Greatneſs will not purchaſe 
you the favour of Almighty God, not 
ehe able to bribe the great Judge when 
„Lyon ſhall appear before him to make 
your great account. Nay, (3. ) conſi- 
der that your Eſtate and Honouf are 
*{o far from excuſing you, that they lay 
the greateſt Obligations on you to ſerve 
God, both in point of Gratitude, that 
you, conſidering theſe mercies of God, 
* may preſent your Soul and Body as 4 li- 
* ving holy Sacrifice, moſt acceptable to him; 
* and+ in point of Duty, that you may 
' faithfally diſcharge the Stewardſhip 
and Truſt committed to you. For your 
Wealth and: Reputation, which give you 
great opportunities of doing good, are 
a Talents committed to your Ma- 
nagement of which your great Lord and 
Maſter will one day require an account. 
Concerning which read Sir Mat. Hale's 
great Audit. Contempt. Part 1. You 
will have greater opportunities of do- 
ing good Men - 2 — 
jo encouraging Religion ir- 
l — — = Neighbours, Your So- 
* briety, Juſtice, Charity and Piety ſhall 
* highly influence them, and ingagethem 


to 


B F - — — 


m 
— 


— > 4 
. — — — — —— —— — k äDGU— — — 


- —_” 


([ 186) 
* to- imitate ſo. excellent a Pattern. When 
ſuch as are Great are Dl 
* they become the light of the Wor 
"light fo bhines before men, chat eber, 


© beholding works, from the bean- 
1 are am- 


* rifie our — who 15 ne Ars Array} 
hen they ſhall ſee you Temperate, tho' 
tr; Ja nd Ie, homes with 
ties; 4 ; wi 
. 2 grind ; Chari- 


ale —4 25 to your Inferiours 
not deſpiſing them ay reafon 


7 „adviſing and comforting 
n (being when they ſhall ſee you 
Religious and Serious in Gods worſhip, 
valui his favor above all the World: 
© notwi anding the ſcoffs — unreaſonable 

* tho in their . own though br 
© who deride — is Bg You 
. * _ encourage others to be 
the worth and excellency 
eOf a ebony? Life, as it appears in your 
actions. Further, you will gain more 
Reputation and Honour among men by 
* being good and uſeful,which are the Fre 


(% | | 
' Accompliſhments of 8 Gentleman; : than 
'by all the lendor of your es 
rag oat e 3 


' from We ought, in- 
f —. e as the chief of 
chat — 2 which thin the ſame place 
from before Wilkan the Conquerors time 
'all along flouriſhed* (excepting the Con- 
99 55 and his Son's Reig Reign, then or 
ly oppreſt, beeauſe they aflerted 
or would not 71 vi 
"har, 1 1 Bury e 3 
tr to t 8 A 
1 4422 from G. »4 of 2 your | 
ave other great Deſcents and Alliances not 
Ag ' here to be named. Yet, Sir, donot de- 
mn. WM. c<ie your ſelf, as if theſe things alone, 
re. tho accom with an ample Inheri- 
ing "tance, will a true eſteem of you 
on with wiſe Men; if you are not endued 
ip with thoſe noble ies which render 
d' your Anceſtors Conſpicuous and Vene-. 
dle able. That which within this laſt Cen- 
n. WJ fury advanced the Eſteem of your Fore- 
* fathers, was their Piety; by 2 
de underſtand not a Teal for any 
cy but a Chriſtian Coonerlition,- . 
— [nels in Religious Duries, a I. tem- 
re perate Behaviour, a readineſs to do acts 
y Wl of Charity and Beneficence, as there was 
de as well as of Juſtice; a ith. 


(1885 
ful diſcharge of publick Truſts and O 
ces committed to them, and à Conſcif tow: 
<entious avoiding, thoſe ſinful practice: 
which either the t tions of a p from 
© tiful Eſtate, or the es of a Cc 
* — or 1 e . 22 ti 
allow in. Now, Sir, by your diligen 
*care to imitate whatever of this kin 
was praiſe worthy in any of them; yot 
. © ſhall not only preſerve, but advance ti 
© honour of the Bs. To all which 
© might add, that. Virtue is the chief pro 
© moter of Honour, in that even had Me 
cannot but reverence ſuch as be good, the 
© they cannot entirely love them; and i 
they aceuſe them it is not for their Ve 


tues, but by maliciouſly i ſting „ tha 
| they N Re: in wa Maſ ers L 
* worthy, ities which they, pretend tc 
Io all this I. add, * Holy U 
* right Converſation 1s N witl 

© the trueſt Contentment and SatisfaRion 

©which neither wealth nor the applauſ 
*of Men will afford you: By which 
mean, not only that inward Joy, whicl 
proceeds from the ſenſe of Gods favou 
© and, the hopes of future happineſs, tc 
wards which Chriſtians chiefly aſpire 
©but alſo that pleaſare which reſults te 
ra Man from the Improvement of his ow! 
Soul, from the gradual advances he make 
"on | towards 


ci cowards his Primitive Accompliſhments 
| — to be i 
edge of excellent things 


from the know! 
"which he daily acquires, 
good he doth to Others, either private 
| or the Communi | cg, 
We that of the Noble, 
| Mr. Herbert in his Church Porch * 
containing excellent Directions 
FO ſhould frame his Contr- 
; tion 


—— All worldl 
To the one joy of r, b 


5 Secondly Knowledge of muy and 

[excellent will {till add luftre to 

your R afford ſingular Con- 
'tentment and Satisfaction to your ſelf, 
'ennoble you Soul and enrich your Un- 
7 and fit you to do good 
* both in a pri rll be you Capacity : 
«Conſequently it it will be your intereſt 0 
to improve the time of your Touth in a 
diligent purſuit of ſuch aleful Learning, 
chat you may acquire thoſe great advan- 
tages of — honoured by (at leaſt) 
Wil and good Men, becoming beneficial 
to your Country, and living with ſatisfacti- 
on to your ſelf. Let not any difficulty on 
*pains diſcourage you in your von 
a 


> or the ſhort Triumphs 
Roman Generals aft e 


« Particularly take heed ſpending, ye 
| © _ © time in the Univerſity in Idlenchs ar 
» © Vanity, as too many of your Q 

_ *do; but be careful to improve ace 
© portunities. of Accompliſhing your el 


< which you will there enjoy; among © 

2 "5g converſe with to Fellows of 

© the College, — — — Station wilf be 

© make your diſcourſe with lig 

© whom in thoſe pod, Learning you ma 

a roſecute (I mean with ſuch who are bo 
th Learned and Communicative, as u- G 


© ſually there are many ſuch) you may ren- 
der your Studies more ſucceſsful. . Of 


«this ke Chap. the laſt. Hearken 2 


mean a prey as Riches: Or elle 
you are bleſſed with an ample 


i 
EF Þ 
* 

; 


FL 


F 


58 
It 


eps 


ledge which will de- 


C498) i 
4. 1; 5 . Ae 
1. Deſign your own Accompliſhment 
Land therewith the trueſt Pleaſure; i 
© that knowledge is accompanied with the 
© moſt refined Pleaſure, and the more ex 
© cellent things we know are, and our 
© knowledge the perfeRer, the greater will 
be our delight and complacency. No 
ſeeing the objects of knowledge are ſc 
© manifold that no Man can hope to attai 
© an inſight into every thing: And in this 
© variety it fares with Mens Minds as 
© with their Palates ; ſome reliſh one thin 
ſome another: We [ſhould chiefly 
© thoſe things that we find out ſelves moſt: 
fitted for, and delighted in, if withal 
{th eek —ç to 10 Some dl 0 
in deep Speculations, and in the a 
© eſt Knowledge, ſuch as the Mathematics 
which withal are made highly ſubſeryi 
ent to the good of Mankind. But or 
dinarily Gentlemen are pleaſed with le 
© abſtraſe and toilſom, and more polite 
© parts of Learning; ſuch which are ac- 
©quired with leſs difficulty, more imme- 
© diately ſtrike the fancy, and render their 


© Converſation more taking with others. 


Such is Poetry, in which} your worthy 
© Father took great delight, and left ſome 


not unhappy Specimens of his own skill 
© therein, Thoſ: he affected moſt to read 


ere Heroic and Drammatic Poets. And 
8 


'F 0 Wy 
theſe" (ibo 1 wean aft 


overeſt lte | 
ED Name, which 


4 


(Conte on wo fa pot only watt be 
our N of the Great Creator, but 
* alſo" ſeveral things uſeful to Mankind: Or 
elſe'that of Providence,” Gade in Nag: 
rations both' Secred and C _ Hiſtqjles 
of Nations, and 'the Lives 
2222 
and Mercy is exce —_— 
a documents = $5 Wiſdom are 
© learned, genius prompt 
* this ſtudy; firſt read ſome general F 
either that of Sir Walter Rawleigh 
0 itting at firſt the Controverſial di{- 
courſes in the 2 firſt Book ) or Dr. Howe 
"Fer comaned x 3 
* Hiſtory conta in pre 
4 the Affairs of Nee her and Ro. 
* 
other ˖ 
Ancient Latins are Tully and thoſe that 
*ved near bis Time, get your ſelf well 
© acquaint- 


K 


Sexihtores 


i 


„Kingdoms, which with Frans 73 
continue to this ny Nate e the 
* Hiſtory gf eur own ation, chiefly pleads 
|. foryout enquiry kno i, 'and, Ong 0 
4 ther 1 that you may, 
What occaſion our Laws were part By 
4 1 wish 1 could bere recommend any one 
bo had written this well. What Da- 
N -(tho' too ſhort) is Fe beſt. o 


eneral Collections, I 
| «fond © tree th the ene ing 26 . Ker 
. Lo 1's.) 


rr ere 


* But 


K 5 by the Lore 
| dee 15 Henry the > by 
fog Herbert. Queen abet 8 
ly Me. 3 den, the _ of the 


or. 


TS 212 1 among 
G N and Ceſar E N 
* —— his own Q — among the 

and Joſephus of "the Deſtructi- 
on ick X the Jews, Such are the later Hi- 
* ſtorians, r Sleidan, 


"= Thr Vu 


K 2 e But 


4 
. 
e 
+} 
N 
F 


| renten, advantage; as the Lord Vers. w. 


Donne, Mr. Hooker, Mr. Herbert, an 
Biſhop " Sanderſon, written by Thane Ve 


CIR 5 
a. of all Hiſtories, the Lives ofen. 
*Em ent Perſons, will afford vou theW ha 


rightly ob erves ue 0 


© Learning, hronicles /e eem ( 
ro excell for 4 5 an and Name, Lives 41 
©for 'Profit and Examples.” Afterwarde an- 
e adds, Lives, f they be well witten NI. 
ah Diligence and Fudgment (for we HI 
'© do. nat ſpeak of Elogits, and ſuc Jug = 
bk 0 ommentorations) although they propound © 
unto themſelves ſome particular Perſon, i © 
17 n  Attions, , as well common as &./e yo! 
ems. feral as. great, | 2 45. publickM* alt 
Hang? * ok 1715 an mmi ture; 2 i thi 
| ®'rertainly they exhibit \ ow: lively and on 
"* faithfk Narrations of Matters, and | 
© which you may more ſafely and feet wb 
© fully transfer inro Example. On thiY*im 
 * reaſon collect Whatever * Gen canſha 
hear of) of "Worthy Men, chat arg. C 
well writren. Sücht as the e Life of Pe. ed 
" *xeck, written by hs ea. as alſo thai vit 
3 T 56h Brahe. e © th 
K ma 
„The Lives of Sir Henry IVotton, i” | wi 


© ton, "he Earl of Rocheſter's and Biſho 
: Bedelli, by Dr. Burnet. 


© Before 


* 2 
Before you read e Jy 


fight into Geography 
e e of t Su which 


have” pe the Scenes of fach Actions 

© which Hiſtories have Tone, to us: 
And when you G 5 6 of a. 

particular quaint- 

Ark with the chief eule Rivers 
and rage thereof, having the 
ten Maps before This will render the 
„e. Hickory more clightfut, and beſt wah it in 
5 your Memory.” cl! Hits T Dum 

„ 2. Another end wach Ti e 
fo vou Ne to your ſe 190 18, to 400 


c all I. oo can to others. 
De this, ivate Ca ory. to your 
and — umi, enauts an e 


and 1 omit . to d. pat the ing ad 
c which may direct you in preſerving 


thiY* imp! Aue your Eſtate, b which ues ll hr 


Wo 


5 
— 


cal have the” greater” abiltry 
ar Charit) Ind Beneficence. Being learn- 
= ; 1 Law. will Src o on to A 
tha © your in 
3 concerns, and he 705 40 prevent 
| e 5 25 
Dr a cen * fre 
an themielves* Yreſerve | 
12 e then by determirii ng te ie 
iſho (eres without LEN 
and Gifers quiet?" Gen ec! 25 
| no- 5 


I © ſtempers, which moſt ordinari 


t. irs 
* — its . 
© is Aer iculture 


* by Tillage, 


| c Wowledge, ned with a peaceable tem- 
per, and a firm reſolution to diſconn- 


ton) 


©renance needleſs Contentions, have great 
y- opportuiliies of being Peace-makers, from 
© which... «. Wiring redoinds to their 
Neigbbours and iſelves, , If your ge- 
mus inclines you to Phyſict, you may © 
© do great good in adviſing ſuchWho can- . 
c 
I 


not be at the charge of a Phyſician ; 


- 


eſpecially in ſtudying the Nature and 
© Cure of Frits, and other Acut Dr 


> akes the 
c the Naturaliſts work, which 
©ed in Diſſection of Bodi 


| 1 1 

e, and can worlt admit * 
d on . 

; | 
ry into Plants and NR 


"uſefulnek to 
to a Mans ſelf; and this 


or improvement of gr 
Ce 
All 


of 
Palturage, Gardening, 


(C1 0 
All which excellencies are ſo well proved 
D Mr. * 72 we 
to ong, o it Ci , 4 
"add here, that i b 
* ſervation and Experience / attain Skilt 
herein; you ſhall. by this moſt. honeſt 
: method not only improve your Eſtate, 
* but enrich- your Tenants, when by your 
Inſtruction and Example they are di- 
*rected and encouraged to make the like 
Improvements. To this end, till be 
© uſeful to read the Ancients, viz, Calu- 
nella, Varro and Feſtus, who have 
written on this Subject, e 
Writers, as Hartlih, Blythe, &c. 


* ſides ingenious diſcourſes; of Gardening, 


and whatever you can meet with of this 


kind written by judicious Perſans, Be- 


ſides, in your Travels in EAgland or 
velſe where, take ſpecial notice of the chief 
Ne 
in r to their ovement of bar 
ren grounds, — what is out of 
heart, draining Bogs, deſtroying noxi- 
* onus Weeds, ſowing ſome Grain or Seeds 

that are advantagegus in themſe ves, or 
at — to the 7 2. 
on Wc grew: | | 
© dens and Orchards, the faciliting of 
' Carriages. and P and many o- 
* ther things, which 1 to be taken 


5 45 4 notice 


you by Reading, Qb-. - 


< 200 ) 2 
notice of, tho to 
triwigl. * em, and 3 they ayper 
Aon, uſuall afford the choiceſt matter 
or your ſideration in theſe thi 
tho 10 moſt Countries 
er worth Jour: youngy 4 


lere I might have: mene our 
Mines in England, as worth your ob- 


„ſerving, by the further Improvement of 
© which our Nation 1 7 yet be more 
* inriched.” OP 5 Do Wa 


3 epreponnd to bot ſelf a readinek 
" to do good in a more publick capacity, 
when called to it. In ſome caſes you 


© ought not, in t of du our 
7 — to decline a Hag 


Prince and Country 
© as 2 Miniſter of State; yet never a- 
© ſpire after ſuch Offices, -in/ that 2. pri- 
vater life hath more quiet, and leſi en- 
y and danger accompanying it, and af. 
* fords many opportunities of doing good 
to others, the having of which is cer- 
[tain the chiefeſt | reaſon why wiſe and 
Men deſire great Imployments. 
© But, Sir, endeavour to be firted- to 
© ſexve your King and Country it Par- 
© lament, and 455 Juice of Nad 28 
© Anceſtors have done. To theſe 
| + Books which tend-to inſerts wm 
what 


ng will 


(20 
what are he Lamb and and 


4 


of this K e | 12 5 

75 1 | Dy HOLE * of * 20 1. : bY 

ar y 
= Gy + 
0 Ne” | att: * 
re n and ſome) the Gent C'S a 


Kamen Law, your of ue. of that 
would become more exact and 1 e. 


e 


dhe et A God - 
fg chief End,, ht Gl 
the Toregoing ends tho 1a be made 


' ordinate, Account Religious Acts ber 
the higheſt and nobleſt Ei Min kind is 
"ca able of, and the Holy - St 7 > 
the, Ter e of the og ö 
2 0 uind che bf 22 oY 
C He 
BE de Ci Chriſtian Faith, "and"th 1 Kg | 
Duties of your Chriltian | practices; 
(.) Read fame of thoſe excellent. Apo- 
* logies that have been written by the An- 
cient Pers: for the Chrittian N. 
Oh or as were Written are ; » 
Ker Ge, of the UN! Chr. 
Ky: 


0 


(26 of 
Religion, , or ſuch Heem pub- 
in our peer Longs = til 
8 s Origines Sara, FAT 
may not be tempted by the Irre den 
© of this Age, to doubt of the Exiſtence 


©of God, and Immortality of the Soul, 
ve are Py chief foundations of all 


Be G ou would im on our 
Soul a Go, of ITS 


er . Power, Omniſcience, and vi 
that here. 


er his Divine ions; 
you may de poffeſſed wich a ſtrious 
Awe of his Majeſty, an intenſe Love to 
Fr a firm Dependance on him, a_di- 
*ligent care by up "rightly 1% Adore 

Wh Worlhi in all things 
ro bey his $ or Will and Reale 
"Dr: 'Scat's Chriſtian life, may be exceed- 
[i uſeful to all the” aforeſaid Ends. 
(2) . your ſelf with the 

the Reformation of 

: Porch * England, both in our caſt- 
11 4 the Popes Suprematy, which was 
roſs 8 on; and the rejecting of 
8 — rines b and & Corruptiohs, Which: 
"ate-lmorations,; and have no foundati- 


on 


— 


ir, that your Zeal 


a8 | 
Souls Welfare ate ex ar As God 
is not mocked, ſo neither be 

© far deceived as to think ſuch religious 
© (whatever zeal they may in ſome Ca- 
ſes exert). Who live, in Whoredom, 
* Drunkenneſs, Oppreſſion, and the like 
c fins, which are inconſiſtent with 5 
Mos or live in the neglect, or at beſt an 
© indifferency in the performance of reli · 
c gious duties. Fox 


* 
** 


E ERIN, 


WIT 1 een to eee f. . 


Ser a true reſpect for thent who 
© bour” in Word and Doctrine; for their 
« Maſters fake, as being God's Embaſſa- 
* dots; and for your oli fate; as thoſe 
that watch for the good of 
Wboever acts otherwiſe fliews that 

de back ALS thoughts of. 
God . when be deſpiſes bis Mini- 
Iſters, and baſe undervaluing thoughts 

* of hi his own' Soul, when $62 values not 
© thent whoſe work it is to ſeek their'e- 
*ternal/ welfare; 
vou ſee others caſt on us, make yout 
more zealous in vindicating and afſtrt- 
ing our Honour, and ſet others an ex- 
? - ampſe,that thencethey may learn to eſteem 
42 in love for our "works ſale, and our 
©Maſters ſake. And 1 "you, 
© mitintain a worthy Man for your Chap: 

ain, that the Worſhip of God may 

. in your Family, the beſt means 
*of continuing God's bleſſing on it: As 
alſo that — may have always one at 


und, whom from your own knowledge 


ef / Hits worth, you dare preſent to ſuch 
*Cares which "are in your Donation, and 
© beſides have at all times a Learned per- 
©fon to converſe with. Here I cannot 


© but 29m to _ one thing as an 
elt Beneficence 
— 


the chie 


Souls, 


Sir, let the contempt 


Sir, A 


o«, aa a Xx XxX A&A 


et ES 
Gods honoar, and of the 
grate -hatity as tending to ive Mens 


Is 5 hey 8 to aunnent poor WW I 
ccarages;” where it can be aceom- 
e — opriations, and to 


teſtore —4 Miniſters, to 
I wbom they originally belonged e And 
© eſpecial] y to 257 . re your 0 
* ſtate lies. For when yon 
aich Paſtor among e 
your Profit, Honour and ed Con- 
*tentaient will thereby be advanced, 
* they thereby becoming - better Chrifti- 
ans, and benee ner Men” W's Ne 
ae 5 | 
D lit ATC ga: JTF | 
o Fo Sir, bow the ſeties 9510 my 
Letter hath carried me belies my ir ay or 
*{kent ſtage of od ſt 
— he And ſeeing 
ed my bounds, permit — leave — 
further Advice wich you⸗ r | hope, 
debe ee, th On”, | 
mm; * 1.4 87 | 3 The 
'* Look on your ſelf as God's Stewbd, 
and your Eſtate intruſted to yon — 
ploy for God's Honour, and in his Ser- 
© vice. Now tho” this is done by a care. 
©fal proviſion for your Family, a — 
1 zuful, and yet ſober Houſe · keeping, and 


*rhaiptaining Hoſpitality ; yet it is * 
. Ih: 


w_- 


*. 


NA A N 


1 


A 
"bel ESD * 
* care to maintain ſuch who t 


<Old ou: Age, Falls, 


( 


t young 


4 
I 
i Inceſt ſetti ng poor Children to School, 


and chat chief 


{bit hex Þ 


care e 
© them on ſome accidental loſs, 
© them part of their Rent in bad 
Such ce will redound to your 


enn nnn 


* * 1 
4 * 


4 ih 


xt $6 chat. 


Falls, or _ Providences 
from working ; a relieving 
a who by ſome Calamity have been 
reduced to age ; a ſupplying ſome dili- 


in managing of a Cal- 
—— them Nane without 


learn 
— ee 
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| (208) 
oe are of ſmall Incomes that glory in . Ne 
to my Servants, ins I 7* 
Ga 50 imtate great Princes. BI . fu 
een their Servants. ſo: make do 
of them, that their ſally hath I n 
aver to the whole IVorld. ed 


ler l he e own- 
ſy it is bat it ſerveth 7 
275 "Mak e it. therefore 
25 to under nd. your, Eſtate, 0 
dlerve your Incomes and Expences, and 
E thin it not below you to prevent be- 
ing e . and, then, laughed at for . 
your. Ay: It will de Prudence week- m 
to 3 art a few. to takeac- 4 t 
count of the expences of your Family, . 
and to obſerve what is disburſed to I 7 
f Workmen and Labourers in your Ser- b 
«vice.z, and to Audit your whole Eſtate 48 
1 fe e l 2 1 
* t. you for W a 
> wg N % of. it ſelf a noble ſtudy, 1 
© learn Atithmeti i; aud Merchants Accounts 
* betimes, By thus acting vou will not 
* be tempted to opprels others, ta ſupply l 
© your own Extravagancies, and x to. grind ſhe 
" your Tenants, to pay your debts, Which <q 
Jou have Contracted by fuch courſes, X 
Your Servants abuſing you: But on 2 
ib Fechner, you'll have ability tahelp ws, 
JIN * your | 


AS —_ - * ane > ww, , 


- 


| ( 209 ) 
our neareſt Relations;. to make prow- ' 
your Poſterity, to be bounti · 
d ar faithful ts, and to 
dos other Acts of —— aud Cha- 
'rity, as due objects n ar = gp 
ont er tp . N 4: 3 
«ver |-beſeech you, Sz take heed'of 
an Exceſſive 9 and too greedy deſires 
after Wealth. If you prize it on any fur- 
ther Reaſons than as it affords you 
* viſion of what is cowentent ina. 
* wherein you are in a — ſ— 
* Happinels, and as it affards you Argu- 
_— wy Adore the — Giver of 
them, a rtunities omoting 
his glory in Ace of Charity: aud NI. Ma- 
4 vou dre taken in a miſera- 
| dog . ry 
ea e 
N  dilippo ntment” (which will frequently * 
0 ia 8 ings of ſo uncertain a Na- 
5 will — and diſturb your mind. 
«This will put you upon indirect "cours 
© ſes'to' obtain, or however to prevent the 
£ loſs of what you too much love. Nay, 
© it will hinder youf rom uſing Riches tn 
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